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A STUDY IN CIRCULATION 


A graphic presentation of the growth of the circulation of NEWS-WEEK 
during the first two years of its publication. 


(See third cover.) 
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Let Us Send You This Great Boo 
ATLL of Modern litsralure 


to Read FREE 


Can you imagine such an offer? 


Simply mail the coupon 


below—without money or obligation—and we will send you 


this fine book, “THE PANORAMA of MODERN LITERA- 


TURE,” to read absolutely FREE! 


This great 572-page volume ordinarily would have to sell 


for $3.00! 


But we want you to see for yourself the amazing 


bargains which The Doubleday One Dollar Book Club is 


offering its 80,000 members. 
examine it FREE! 


| ‘ 
Ek 
FREE 


ILL you try a Free Member- 

ship in the Doubleday One 

Dollar Book Club at our ex- 
pense? Will you accept a free read- 
ing of this..great book—to demon- 
strate our remarkable money-saving 
plan. 

The Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club is no untried experiment. For 
nearly three years it has been send- 
ing its members good books, which 
criginally commanded prices of $2 to 
$3.50 or even more, for the amazing 
price of ONLY $1 EACH! 

Is it any wonder that 80,000 readers have 
eagerly joined while membership is FREE? 
—with no obligation to buy any particular 
number of books in any given time! Is it 
any wonder that members enjoy this priv- 
ilege of first examining each Club selection, 
FREE— or to get other books of the best- 


seller type, well worth $2 to $3.50, for only 
a dollar—whenever they want them? 
What Free Membership 
Will Do For You 

Do you enjoy books so packed with sheer 
pleasure that you cannot put them down 
until you have devoured the very last chap- 
ter? That is the type of book this club 
brings its members—at big savings! 

Free Membership 
will entitle you to 
receive as many (or 
as few) as you wish 
of the books on the 
Club list (origi- 
nally $2 to $3.50) 
—for ONLY $1 
EACH! 

But you accept 
pons: the books you 
really want. nd 
you pay (at a sav- 
ing of $1 to $2.50 
each or even more) 
for only the books 
you do take. If 
you TAKE noth- 
ing, you PAY 
nothing! 


sons Why 
TAM bay You 
t 


It costs 
ING t0 join, 


jot have 
Bgl to 82-65 





SEND NO MON 


EE for yourself—at our risk—how en- 
thusiastic you will be with this com- 
mon-sense, money-saving plan. Try it. Ac- 
cept “The Panorama of Modern Literature” 
for free reading. Unless delighted with the 
kind of books the Club offers members for 
only $1, the trial costs you nothing, places 
you under no obligation. 
Send coupon now without monéy. We 
yr send you “The Panorama of Modern 
iterature” postage prepaid. Examine and 


MEMBERSHIP... 
SAVES YOU $1 to $2°° 
GOOD BOOK EACH MONTH 


That is why we invite you to 


THE 


QhnORAMA, 
OF 


MODERN 
LITERATURE 


ON A 


Books Worth Owning — 

By Authors Worth Reading 

During the past year, mem- 
bers who decided they did 
want the Club’s book saleotion 
each month actually received 
twelve books established as 
worth thirty dollars—for only 
twelve dollars! 

The Club’s selections in re- 
cent months have included the 
work of such celebrated writers 
as Sinclair Lewis, H. G. Wells, 
Edna Ferber, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Lowell Thomas, . Somer- 
set Maugham, Clemence Dane, 
William Beebe, Ellen Glasgow, 
Hugh Walpole and other best-sell- 
ing, authors. 

ertainly a distinguished array 
of literary talent! One month the 
selection may be a fascinating Bi- 
ography. The next it may be a grip- 


PANORAMA of 


Modern Literature 


Never before have so many delightful 
works of fiction, essays, and verse—by so 
great a variety of fine modern authors— 

m gathered into one single handsome 
volume offered at such a low price. 


The Finest Authors of Our Time 


H. G. Wells 


The 572-page book cated play by Noel 
starts with an intro- Coward—a humorous 
duction by Christo- sketch by James 
pher Morley. Then a Thurber—an Edgar 
story by Sinclair Wallace mystery. 
Lewis, never before The next stories 
in book form. Aldous are by William Mc- 


John Masefield Edna Ferber 


Huxley contributesa Fee and Arnold 

fascinating story Bennett. 

about Italy. Then one of Don 
Then Edna Ferber. Marquis’ whimsical 

with ‘‘Fraulein,”’ and sketches, and a short 

Edna St. Vincent story by Ellen Glas- 


Millay with ‘Three 


gow—and one of Ed- 
Sonnets.”’ Then an win Arlington Robin- 





eerie tale by H. son’s great poems. 





ping account of colorful Travel or 
exciting Adventure or an outstand- 
ng, weet of Fiction. 

ach Club book is one you will be 
proud to own. Each is a high-grade, 
cloth-bound volume. For example, the 
book now offered to you for FREE 
reading—““The Panorama of Modern 
Literature”—is tastefully bound, and 
contains elmost 225,000 words, the 
length of 3 ordinary-size novels! 


The Simple Way This Plan Works 


Every month (provided you wish it) 
the postman brings you a good book like 
this. You pay nothing in advance—noth- 
ing to the postman. Each book is then 
yours for three days’ free reading. You 
may keep it or return it, as you please. 
You are the sole judge. Before you pa 
for it, you first make sure you want it. 4 
you do—if you are sure you will enjoy it 
—then you merely send $1 for it, plus ten 
cents for packing and postage. 

But if any particular book, at any time, 
does not appeal to you—simply return it 
and pay nothing. Or, if you wish, you may 
order any alternate book described in the 
Club’s onthly Bulletin (sent free to 
members only). Or you may take no book 
at all, any month you so prefer. At all 
times yee take only the books you want 
—pay for only the books you keep. 


EY-FREE TRIAL 


read it. If you like it—keep it and we will 
bill you the regular Club price. Each 
month, then, you may examine the monthly 
selection BEFORE you remit. But if “The 
Panorama of Modern Literature” (or any 
other book, later on) does not appeal—re- 
turn it and pay nothing. Could anything be 
fairer? You take no risk. Mai gompon 
without mone ow. DOUBLEDAY ONE 
DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 121, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


Wel's. Hugh Walpole 

Joseph Conrad gives us one of his 
offers the complete est short stories. 
“Typhoon.” Follow- Booth Tarkington 
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ives us “‘The Home 
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Ants.”’ Then one of 
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DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 121, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me Free as a Club member and send me each month the 
Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, commencing with ‘“The Panorama 
of Modern Li ~ ‘ine eac' } lection for three days, 
and if | decide to keep it I will send you Club price of $1—pius small post- 
age and packing charge of 10 cents. If I do not like it, I will retarn it to 

‘ou, in which case I am to have the privilege of choosing an alternate book, 

f I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. | am not obligated as a Clab member 
in any way except to for the books which I decide to keep. lam to be 
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THE COVER: Nellie of Flemington: She is a 
black mongrel, well known in her home 
town. When the reporters came there from 
the big cities of the world, they adopted her 
as their mascot. But when she wanted to get 
inside the court room where the Hauptmann 
trial was going on, she found a New Jersey 
State Trooper barring her path. All during 
the day the reporters were so busy that they 
did not have much time to think about 
Nellie, (Keystone Photo.) (See page 7.) 
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LETTERS 





BONUS PRO AND CON: On page 12 of the 
Nov. 17 issue of News-WeEEK, I read: 

“According to American Legion figures, 94 
per cent of its members have life insurantve 
averaging $12,000.” 

Again in an article published in The St. 
Paul Dispatch for Dec. 31, I read: 

“The President said survey had shown that 
85 per cent of the dying veterans leave no 
other legacy to their wives and children be- 
sides their compensation certificates.”’ 

Both statements were offered as reasons 
why the “bonus” should not be paid. 

I judge the President’s statement to be ap- 
proximately correct and I glean from it that 
the veteran who failed to die for the welfare 
of his country might do well to die for the 
financial welfare of his wife and children. 

As to the other statement, one can only 
wonder that a magazine of Nrews-WEEK’s 
high standing would print anything so man- 
ifestly absurd. 

As I see the “bonus” situation, if it is paid 
in 1945, the half which the veterans have not 
already “borrowed” will go to the bankers; 
if it is paid now it will go to the veter- 
ans... 


Wecota, S. D. 


_ Editorial Note: The statement character- 
ized as “manifestly absurd” quotes figures 
compiled by the largest veterans’ organiza- 
tion in the country. The American Legion 
Monthly printed them in an advertisement 
last March, 


Roy E, KimMBati 


Mr. Samuel H. Eder, Post Commander of 


the Newport, N. H., American Legion, states 
in your current number that he was “shockéd 
to find upon the very first page space given to 
some individual purporting to be a war vet- 
eran, and representing an outfit called the 
American Veterans Association. . .” 

Mr. Eder insinuates that the A.V.A. is a 
“high-hat” outfit, whereas the American 
Legion is pictured as the champion of the 
poor veteran. I do not know on what basis 
of reasoning he comes to this conclusion; 
but if he reads his American Legion Monthly 
he must have noted the statement that Le- 
gionaires earn double the average income 
today, that 94 per cent of them are insured 
for an average of over $12,000, and that 84 
per cent own their own automobiles. I doubt 
that the A.V.A. could show such a high 
average of wealth for its membership. . . 

Perhaps every New Hampshire World War 


pensionary is entitled to a government pen- 
sion as a man who has been wounded in ac- 
tion, or who suffers from injury or disease in- 
curred in line of duty, or as the dependent 
of a soldier killed in action or dead of 
wounds, injury, or disease incurred in line of 
duty. But how can we explain the record of 
Indiana, home state of the American Legion, 
with her 32,958 beneficiaries out of 106,581 
enlisted, though war casualties amounted to 
only 4,471, and Mississippi’s 27,187 benefi- 
ciaries out of 54,295 enlisted, with a casualty 
et of 3.2877. . « 

As an ex-service man who served for four- 
teen months in the A.E.F., fighting in two 
campaigns, and as a citizen who stands ready 
to volunteer again for our next war, I pro- 
test against the American Legion’s position 
on war pensions, which seems to me unpa- 
triotic and selfish ; and I find myself in hearty 
agreement with our President, who declared 
over a year ago: “No person because he wore 
a uniform must thereafter be placed in a 
special class of beneficiaries over and above 
all other citizens.” 


New York, N. Y. 


DRAKE DE Kay 


May I call the attention of Samuel H. 
Eder, whose letter was published Jan. 5, to 
the simple and incontrovertible fact that in 
ordinary civil life, in the most peaceful 
peace times, “risk to life and limb are eight 
to ten times aS great from accident, disease, 
mud, snow, damp, poor and scant food, and 
incompetent” law enforcement, than all the 
risks of war casualty? What of the millions 
disabled in peace time, while faithfully per- 
forming all the duties of good citizenship 
owed to their country ?” 

I am personally far worse disabled by the 
perils of peace than 99 per cent of the “‘vet- 
erans” on the public payroll. And I am most 
heartily sick of seeing tens of thousands of 
men, not a tenth as disabled as I, and enjoy- 
ing far bigger incomes from soft jobs, still 
looting the treasury of monthly “compensa- 
tion,” free hospitals, and other benefits, on 
the most monstrous pretexts, for alleged dis- 
abilities that had no more connection with 
any American war than with Caesar’s Gallic 
war. I ask nothing of my government but 
that it shall stop handing over the tax money 
squeezed in part from my poor pocket to 
these conscienceless and insatiable grafters— 
these shameless bulliers and bribers of cow- 
ardly vote-buying politicians. . . 


Joun G. Hanna 
Dunedin, Fla; ; 
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FLORIDA 


Where They're Big and Game 


SAILFISH, BARRACUDA, BONITO AND TARPON 
Are But A Few Of The Varieties That Abound. 


Four Famous Trains daily (morning, afternoon and 
evening departures) from Penn3. Station, New York 
(with through service or connections from Boston): 


The Florida Special Gulf Coast Limited 


Orchestra, Games, Hostess 
The Miamian The Havana Special 


A clean ride on a double track, rock -ballasted rail- 
road; protected by automatic signals and train control 


Take Your Auto—1 additional R.R. ticket carries it. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF THE SOUTH 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News- Week Regularly 
SS eee SSS SS SS SSS Se eee eee 


; F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 

: News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue. 

s New York, N. Y. 

i Please enter my subscription to News- 


' Week for one year ($4) (J, for two 
t years ($6) (1, and send me a bill. 
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Ij You Mail the Coupon Now 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 


Bernard Shaw 


This little booklet contains some of the choicest gems from the writings of the 
most famous literary genius of our time. The selections are taken from his plays, 
novels, and essays and are representative of the wit and philosophy that have 
delighted a generation of readers and playgoers. Included in this booklet is 

an interesting article on Shaw by James Huneker, celebrated American critic. 


Write for your free copy today. 


Free information will be sent you also on 


THE COLLECTED PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS OF 


The World’s 


Foremost Living Writer 
IN A NEW LOW-PRICED EDITION 


Here is a collected edition of BERNARD SHAW that every lover of literature 
and drama has been waiting for. Not only will you find in these volumes all the 
famous novels, short stories, plays, prefaces and major critical essays, but 
also much new material now available for the first time to the American 
reading public—as, for instance, a hitherto suppressed portion of his 
largest work, “Back to Methuselah.” The contents of 24 volumes have 








The Whole World Acclaims 


BERNARD SHAW— 
Wit, Philosopher, Entertainer 


“You, Mr. Shaw, have succeeded in gaining the love and de- 
lighted admiration of mankind,” says Prof. Albert Einstein. 
“What you have done can be done only by the born artist.” 
Winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, creator of nearly 
fifty plays that the whole civilized world has seen or read, 
author of five full-length novels and many essays and short 
stories, Bernard Shaw has already been appraised as the most 
predigious writing genius since Shakespeare. 

More perhaps, than any other man, Bernard Shaw has had a 
profound influence on our generation’s thought. Through the 
medium of entertainment he has enriched our modern world with 
his daring philosophy, his penetrating knowledge of humanity, 
his witty attacks on outworn conventions. With brilliant frank- 
ness he discusses the most important questions that face all of us: 
marriage, love, politics, religion, morals, society. He is ever con- 
cerned with ideas for human betterment. But above all, he is the 
storyteller, the entertainer supreme. Enraptured audiences the 
world over have been thrilled and delighted by “Candida,” 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” “Pygmalion,” 
“Back to Methuselah,” “Saint Joan,” and his other famous plays. 
A generation of readers has been fascinated by his novels— 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession,” “Love Among the Artists,” “An 
Unsocial Socialist,” and others. The whole literary world has 
read his challenging “Intelligent Woman’s Guild to Socialism 
and Capitalism” as well as all of his famous critical essays. 

“He is a figure in the eye of the human race,” writes Henry 
W. Nevinson. “Wherever he goes—by ship or train or camel 
or elephant—he is recognized and debated. In every civilized 
land I have heard the cry of ‘Shaw, Shaw, Shaw’!” 

You owe it to yourself to own the collected works of the 
writer who is the talk of our generation and will be the talk of 
generations to come. The new Compact Edition of BERNARD 
SHAW now puts his works within the reach of your pocket book. 








been put into 12 in this money-saving COM- 
PACT EDITION. Each volume is 6x9x1¥4 
inches, averaging 700 pages each, more than 
8,000 pages all told. Illustrated with por- 
traits of the author. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO OWN 
SHAW’S COLLECTED WORKS AT 
1/10th the Former Cost! 


Hundreds of people paid $315.00 apiece for the Col- 
lected Works of Bernard Shaw. Now this new COM- 
PACT EDITION is nearing completion containing 
two of the previous volumes in each new one. AD- 
VANCE SUBSCRIBERS will get this edition for 
about ONE-TENTH THE FORMER COST. But 
ONLY Advance Subscribers will get the full benefit 
of this great bargain. The edition will be ready 
soon, and only those who make their reservations in 
advance will be able to obtain this saving. Get full in- 
formation now, so that you too may obtain full saving. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 641A, 

50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

Please send me your FREE booklet “Selections from 
Bernard Shaw,” also full information about COM- 


PACT EDITION of Shaw’s Collected Works and 
your money-saving advance subscribers’ offer. 


Name eveee eee eeeeeeseeeeseees eeeseeece eeeeeeesees 


Address POR URC EOSOCSOCOCOSCOCCCOC CeCe Cee TT TT 


State eeeveeeeeeaene 
(No Salesman will call on you) 
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Dear Dr. Armstrong: 


Nothing would do but that Bob- 
by bring this to you himself, in 


person. 


It’s partly because you and he 
became such good pals when you 
pulled him through that siege 


last summer. 


But more than that, he had heard 
his dad and me talking, and he 
knew that this was different from 
the ordinary check we send out 
—that it deserved something 





omy 








more than the slapping on of a 
stamp and routine delivery by 
the mail man. 


And Bobby is right. 


You couldn’t have done more if 
he had been your own child. 
We've always known this, and 
yet your bill has lain here, put off 
month after month, while bills 
for other things have been paid. 


It wasn’t that we didn’t want to 
pay you, for we did. But after we 
bought those things necessary to 


keep us going—food, and cloth- 
ing, and coal—our bank balance 


was pitiful to behold. 


Now, thank heavens, things area 
little brighter. And here at last is 
our chance to send you something 
more than thanks for all you did 
for Bobby and for us. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. J B 
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-PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN a 
The World’s Largest Makers of Phar- 4 


maceutical and Biological Products 
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SAAR: Fifteen Years of Tension Reaches Climax in Quiet 
Vote; Blood Tells; Geneva Diplomats Have the Final Say 


“Deutsch ist die Saar!” 

The Saar is German! Jan. 13 Saar- 
landers proved their Teutonic fealty. 
In the plebiscite to decide the future 
of the tiny territory, 476,089 voters 
asked for union with Germany, 46,613 
for continuation of League of Nations 
rule, and: only 2,083 for union with 
France. Results flashed to the world 
Tuesday morning. 

This overwhelming German victory 
drove Nazis into a frenzy of rejoicing. 
The 90 per cent majority far exceeded 
their hopes. Hitlerites exuberantly 
maintained the vote compels. the 
League to sanction the merger of 823,- 
000 Saarlanders and 65,000,000 Ger- 
mans. bs 

The final word rested with diplomats 
at Geneva, 200 miles removed from 
plebiscite hatreds. They will decide 
whether to hand the territory over to 
the Reich with no new strings attached 
or to take action to protect minority 
voters. The Versailles Treaty, which 
provided for the plebiscite, specifies the 
League shall determine Saar sovereign- 
ty “taking into account the wishes of 
the inhabitants as expressed by the 
voting.” 


Fires: Bonfires along the German 
frontier on plebiscite eve symbolized 
the passions in the Saar. For fifteen 
years Teutons fumed about the chunk 
France tore from Germany’s side after 
the war. There was nothing new in 
that imperialistic struggle. For 1,929 
years foreign masters have often 
played football with the Saar’s wooded 
hills and clear streams. 

Roman legions conquered its wild 
tribes in 6 A.D. But the Saarlanders 
and allied “barbarians” exterminated 
three legions at the battle of Teutoberg 
Forest and curtailed Roman rule. Ger- 
mans brag that despite its adventurous 
history the region has remained Ger- 
manic, It was a buffer strip in the 
ninth century and part of it became a 
puppet State under Napoleon. After 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, the 
German Empire swept the Saar under 
its wing along with Alsace and Lor- 
raine, 


The disputed territory, only 738 
square miles in area—a little more than 
half the size of Rhode Island—has coal 
mines which produce from ten to thir- 
teen million tons a year. Pig iron pro- 
duction sometimes reaches 2,000,000 
tons, steel 1,800,000 tons. 


INTERNATIONAL 


A Kettle Boils in the Saar: Geoffrey Knox (Hatless) Inspects a Mili- 


tary Kitchen 


In the World War German armies de- 
stroyed coal mines in northern France. 
Georges Clemenceau, French Premier 
during the Peace Conference, demanded 
compensation. He suggested that 
France annex the Saar. President Wil- 
son and David Lloyd George objected. 

Finally they compromised. Under 
the Versailles Treaty the territory went 
under League rule for fifteen years, and 
a plebiscite was set for 1935. France 
got the Saar coal mines outright—val- 
ued then at $71,000,000. She has ex- 
ploited them vigorously. 

Last December Germany agreed to 
buy them back for 900,000,000 francs 
($59,400,000 currently). In addition, 
France will receive 11,000,000 tons of 
coal. 


PRosPERITY: The League governing 
commission, composed of foreigners, 
proved autocratic but efficient. Under 
its regime Saarlanders waxed prosper- 
ous. Workers got their pay in good 
French francs while friends and rel- 
atives in Germany tightened their belts 
on wages of inflated paper marks. 

France obligingly abolished tariff 
barriers. Germany, equally anxious to 
please the future voters, also opened 
the door to Saar products. 

The territory’s taxes fell lower than 


of International Police 


Force on Eve of Plebiscite 

those of either France or Germany, 
and the government finances showed a 
surplus. Immigrants rushed to get a 
slice of the Saar cake. The population 
increased from 600,000 to more than 
800,000. The district grew spruce and 
opulent. Asphalt replaced mud on the 
roads. Modern hospitals and schools 
sprang up. Saarbruecken became a live- 
ly, handsome city of 131,000 residents. 


Bioop: Always the Saar remained 
German. Reich citizens continually re- 
minded Saarlanders of the bond of 
blood. With the rise of the Nazis, Ger- 
man propaganda in the district in- 
creased a thousandfold. 


Geoffrey G. Knox, head of the Saar’s 
government since 1932, reported to his 
League employers in Geneva that the 
German Front waged “an incessant 
campaign of threats, denunciations, and 
disguised boycotting against the in- 
habitants of the territory suspected of 
not sharing its political ideas.” The 
suspects included 84,000 Communists, 
35,000 Socialists, and 4,000 Jews, many 
of them exiles from Nazi Germany. 


Organized block by block, like the 
machine of a Tammany boss, the Ger- 
man Front’ soon displaced the old 
bourgeois parties which had been cam- 
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ACME 


Voting Lists Posted at Saarbruecken: A Majority Asked for German Rule 


paigning for a German vote. The 
Front was arranged, said Mr. Knox, 
“with a view to reaching, individually, 


every inhabitant of the Saar, and to. 


placing each person under control.” 

Jakob Pirro, blue-eyed young Nazi, 
was nominal leader of the German 
Front. The real chief was Hermann 
Roechling, multi-millionaire steel king 
of the Saar. This duel-scarred indus- 
trial veteran lent his vast influence 
and wealth to the Nazi cause. New- 
born newspapers supplemented the prop- 
aganda barrage from German radio 
stations. 

Anti-Nazi propagandists concentrated 
on the religious issue. Seventy-three 
per cent of the population professes 
Roman Catholicism. These Germans 
resent the killings of Catholic leaders 
during the June 30 “blood purge” and 
the indignities priests have suffered in 
the Reich. Other Saarlanders love the 
old Imperial Germany or the German 
Republic, but dislike the tumult and 
regimentation of Hitlerism. 


Max Braun, square-jawed Socialist 
leader in the Saar, probably spoke for 


many conservative Saarlanders. “I am 
a German,” he said last year, “so much 
a German that I spent two months in 
prison for publishing an attack on the 
allied troops when they invaded the 
Rhineland. It isn’t I who have changed 
—it’s Germany!” 


Herr Braun and other foes of the 
Nazis campaigned vigorously for a 
status quo vote. At the worst they 
hoped a substantial minority against 
German union might persuade the 
League to divide the Saar. But most 
neutrals predicted that blood ties plus 
Nazi propaganda insured an over- 
whelming victory for the Hitlerites. 


PRECAUTIONS: To prevent wholesale 
murder on plebiscite day Mr. Knox got 
authority from Germany and France to 
station an international army in the 
Saar. From Britain came 1,500 khaki- 
clad troops and eight armored cars. The 
Netherlands and Sweden each sent 250 
troops. From Rome came 1,300 Cara- 
binieri in tricorn hats, supported by 
fifteen light tanks. Most of the 600 
newspaper men and “official observers” 


] 
KEYSTONE 


Changing the Guard: A British Band and Italian Carabinieri in the Saar 


agreed that the legion from the Eterna] 
City was the most soldierly-looking of 
the lot. 

The League made Germany promise 
to take no action against opposition 
voters should the territory go under 
Reich rule. But the anti-revenge agree- 
ment does not extend to thousands of 
exiles who found refuge in the Saar 
from Hitler. Jews are protected against 
discrimination for one year only. 

Miss Sarah Wambaugh, a quiet, mid- 
dle-aged American expert on plebi- 
scites, worked out details of the ballot- 
ing machinery. To guard against dis- 
honest counting, she placed foreigners 
in charge of each of the 860 voting pre- 
cints. Guards recruited from auxiliary 
police and fire brigades watched the 
polling places. Troops collected the 
brown ballot urns and brought them in 
military trucks to headquarters. Ar. 
mored cars, with radios tuned, stood 
ready to quell riots. 

But police easily broke up the one 
small fight that occurred. Nazis had 
orders to keep the peace. All day spe- 
cial trains packed with voters from 
Germany streamed into the Saar. Hun- 
dreds of other voters, imported at Ger- 
man expense from the United States, 
South America, and other distant places, 
were already on hand. All voters were 
at least 20 and Saar residents on June 
28, 1919, the day the Versailles Treaty 
was signed. The most prominent voter 
was Franz von Papen, German Minis- 
ter at Vienna. 

It was estimated 98 per cent of the 
population cast ballots. Even cripples 
limped or were carried through the 
snowy slush to register their choice. 
Some arrived in ambulances. One aged 
woman, stumbling out of a car, suffered 
a hemorrhage. She died before she 
could vote. 

Next day League officials counted the 
ballots in Saarbruecken, capital of the 
territory. Tellers crowded around 60 
big tables on the floor of Wartburg 
Hall. Outside, 30 sentries with fixed 
bayonets kept back the curious. News- 
paper men who were admitted to the 
galleries were frisked for guns and pos- 
sible bombs. Disgruntled at the League’s 
decision to announce the result first by 
radio, journalists trained field glasses 
on the tables below and before officials 
stopped them counted 400 ballots, show- 
ing an 87 per cent Nazi vote. 


FuTuRE: Saarlanders faced a dubious 
future. As German citizens they would 
doubtless lose their customs union with 

rance and the rich markets for which 
the Reich could provide no substitute. 
Opponents of Nazi rule place little trust 
in non-retaliation pledges. Joseph 
Buerckel, already appointed as_ the 
Saar’s future Governor, served as Ger- 
man director of the violent pre-plebi- 
scite campaign and has promised to turn 
German refugees over to the State for 
prosecution. 

To Europe the return of the Saar to 
the Reich would mean the healing of 
an old wound which has threatened to 
prove fatal to European peace. To Ger- 
mans it would mean the return of 2 
lost sheep. 

“Deutsch ist die Saar.” 
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LIN DBERGH: Nellie Adopts Reporters; Some 


Identifications Made; Dr. Condon Takes the Stage 


Outside the closed court-house door 
squatted a stray dog. She was Nellie 
(see cover). The big black mongrel 
waited patiently for the reappearance 
of the newspaper reporters she adopted 
last week in Flemington, N. J. 

Inside, the State continued prosecut- 
ing Bruno Richard Hauptmann (see 
page 22) for the murder of the kidnaped 
Lindbergh baby. “Amandus MHoch- 
muth,” called Attorney General David 
T. Wilentz. A little, gray-haired man 
hobbled forward. 

He was, he said, 87. On Mar. 1, 1932, 
he lived ‘‘on the corner of the road that 
goes up to Mr. Lindbergh’s place.” He 
saw a “dirty-green car” turn that 
corner, almost go into a ditch. Inside 
it a man with a ladder “glared at me 
as if he saw a ghost.” Is he in this 


INTERNATIONAL 
Albert Osborn, Handwriting Expert 
Testifying for the Prosecution 


The old man 
gnarled brown 


room? Yes. Where? 
pointed a trembling, 
finger at Hauptmann. 

Just then the court-room lights 
fiashed out. In the dimness, Hochmuth 
rose, moved to Hauptmann’s chair, put 
a hand on his knee. 

The prisoner growled: “Der alte is 
verrueckt!” (The old man is crazy!) 

That afternoon Joseph A. Perrone, 
taxi driver in 1932, now CWA worker, 
took the stand. He had delivered the 
kidnaper’s first note to Dr. John F. 
(Jafsie) Condon, who had advertised 
an offer to act as intermediary in the 
ransom negotiations. Who gave the 
hote to him? Perrone raised his low 
voice to a shout: “Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann.” He stumbled from the 
Stand in his eagerness to thump Haupt- 
mann on the shoulder. The defendant 
muttered: “You are a liar!” 

A few moments later a murmur 
Swept the court. Half the spectators 


rose in their seats. Accompanied by 
three friends, Dr. Condon entered smil- 
ing. One friend, Michael Gaglio, told 
how Jafsie phoned Colonel Lindbergh 
that he was in contact with the kid- 
naper. Max Rosenhain, from whose 
restaurant the call was made, added 
his bit. Dr. Condon had been a custo- 
mer for ten years—“that’s why he 
looks so well.” 


Connon: Jafsie beamed; the crowd 
laughed. Al Reich, former prizefighter, 
described driving the doctor to his 
rendezvous with the note writer in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Next day Dr. Condon himself took 
the stand, wiping his hands reverently 
before touching the Bible to give his 
oath. He said he was 74 and lived “in 
the most beautiful borough in the 
world—” 

A defense lawyer yowled a sharp 
interruption: “I ask that that be 
stricken out.’’ The doctor calmly con- 
tinued: “—the Bronx.” 

With fulsome detail he described 
his education. Despite Mr. Wilentz’s 
efforts to keep him to the point, the 
old man continued in his own garrulous 
way. He began to describe the de- 
livery of the ransom. And whom did 
you give that money to? John. Who 
is John? Dr. Condon turned in his 
chair and glared: “Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann!” 


EXAMINATION: With gay good humor 
he described the events with which he 
had been connected—the advertise- 
ments he put in The Bronx Home 
News, the reply Perrone delivered, the 
telephone call and meeting with Colonel 
Lindbergh, the first hour-and-ten- 
minute conversation with John in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, the ransom de- 
livery in St. Raymond’s Cemetery, the 
vain plane flight in search of the child, 
and his efforts to find the man who had 
tricked him. 

As Dr. Condon spoke, he paused oc- 
casionally to polish the enameled Ameri- 
can flag in his lapel. Sometimes he 
fiddled with the gold locket dangling 
from his watch chain. To read the 
ransom notes Mr. Wilentz gave him, he 
took out his spectacles and pored over 
each word before handing the papers to 
Justice Trenchard. 

Then the State prosecutor concen- 
trated on the scene in Woodland Ceme- 
tery. Who was the man you spoke to 
then between the gates? John. Who 
is John? Again the doctor turned and 
glared: “Bruno Richard Hauptmann!” 

He told how John had climbed the 
fence and tried to run away; how he 
had followed and cried: “Hey, you 
mustn’t do anything like that; you are 
my guest.” 

John had asked: “Would I burn if 
the baby is dead?” Then Jafsie had 
asked: “How am I to know that I 





KEYSTONE 
Dr. Condon, Resident of “the Most 
Beautiful Borough in the World” 


am talking to the right man?” He 
repeated John’s description of the 
nursery—testimony that linked Haupt- 
mann to the actual commission of the 
crime. 

Then he sprang a sensation. From a 
bus he had glimpsed John in the Bronx 
last August, a month before Haupt- 
mann’s arrest. 


Cross-EXAMINATION: Mr. Reilly began 
his cross-examination. Straightway 
Jafsie scored. Reilly asked the differ- 
ence between lightweights and heavy- 
weights—followed it with “What am 
I?” The doctor solemnly felt the de- 
fense counsel’s muscles. “Heavyweight,”’ 
he said finally—‘‘that is, physically.” 

Following Reilly’s tone—gentle when 
Reilly was gentle, thundering when 
Reilly thundered—the Bronx doctor said 
he was not the John Condon who took 
a book of symbols.from the New York 
Public Library a few weeks before the 
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Amandus Hochmuth: The Lights Went 
Out When He Pointed at Hauptmann 
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Defendant Hauptmann and His Wife Talking Across a State Trooper Who Doesn’t Speak German 


kidnapping. Although retired, he was 
not a gentleman of leisure—‘‘never had 
a day’s leisure in my life.’”’ From time 
to time he corrected Reilly’s English. 

The first advertisement Dr. Condon 
had inserted because he felt sorry for 
Red Johnson, whom police, the doctor 
thought, had falsely accused. When 
Reilly asked why he called Betty Gow’s 
sailor friend Mr. Johnson, Condon re- 
plied: “I never heard of a man 21 years 
of age that shouldn’t be called mister 
in the United States.” 

He withstood a second day of this 
give and take. Not even when Mr. 
Reilly confronted with him a mystery 
woman in green was he bothered. 


EXPERTS: Police witnesses soon fol- 
lowed to introduce specimens of Haupt- 
mann’s handwriting. A Treasury agent 
testified that not one ransom bill had 
turned up since the prisoner’s arrest. 
Dr. Albert S. Osborn was called. 

The bespectacled, deaf, handwriting 
expert stated an opinion he stuck to 
through two days’ examination and 
cross-examination: ‘The ransom notes 
were all written by the writer of the 
various papers signed Richard Haupt- 
mann.” 

The audience gasped at charts Mr. 
Osborn produced showing huge en- 
largements of almost identically writ- 
ten words in ransom notes and the 
specimen writings. In both he pointed 
out similar undotted “I’s” uncrossed 
“T’s,” unusual ‘“X’s.” In both he 
showed the same mispellings—“‘hte” for 
“the,” “singnature” for “signature,” 
“haus” for “house.” 

“Hildegarde Alexander,” called the 
State. She turned out to be a pretty 
clothing model. Miss Alexander’s ap- 
pearance was the biggest surprise of 
the trial. In a railroad station in March, 
1932, and later near Dr. Condon’s home, 
she had seen a man obviously following 
Jafsie. And who was that man? She 
replied: “Bruno Richard Hauptmann.” 
The defendant muttered: “She must be 
after a movie contract.” 


HUEY LONG: Poetic Kingfish 
Takes Up His Greater Mission 


When the Kingfish 
minnows will play. 

Last week in the Sovereign State of 
Louisiana the Square Deal Association, 
newly formed combat group, donned 
war regalia. In a MHuey’s-scalp-or- 
bust mood, they publicly vowed to re- 
duce tneir absent ruler to impotence. 

Senator Long paused. An amused, 
tolerant sneer was all he would afford 
the gathering opposition: “Insurrec- 
rection? Insurr... hell!” 

In Washington he pondered his 
greater mission. To reach the entire 
nation, the Louisiana legislator asked 
the National Broadcasting Company if 
he could use its network. NBC consent- 
ed. 

Studio officials, in accordance with 
custom, asked for a written copy of 
his speech, the only request in exchange 
for free use of the air. The Senator re- 
fused. With a deprecating wave of the 
hand he planted himself before an eye- 
high microphone: 

“This is Senator Huey P. Long and 
all you folks had better take this op- 
portunity to telephone your friends that 
I’m on the air.” 

After this extemporaneous prelude, 
the Senator swung into an attack on 
President Roosevelt. The Delta Dema- 
gogue resented the President’s social 
affiliations. Harking back to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s vacations, he lamented that the 
President spent some of his spare time 
with Vincent Astor, business partners 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr., and other 
guardians of huge fortunes. 

“Hope for more through Roosevelt?” 
the Senator bewailed. “He has prom- 
ised and promised, smiled and bowed. 
He has read fine speeches and told any- 
one in need to get-in touch with him. 
What has it meant?” 

With charcoal words the Senator out- 
lined a bleak picture of America’s fu- 
ture under. these copm4itions. 


is away, the 


Later in the week Mr. Long dropped 
in on New York. The Senator had com- 
posed three stanzas of panacea-verse, 
set to music by a friend. Mr. Long 
was searching for a publisher: 

Why weep or slumber, America, 
Land of brave and true? 


With castles, clothing, and food for all, 
All belongs to you. 


Ev’ry man a king, ev'ry man a king, 

For you can be a millionaire 

But there’s something belonging to others, 
There’s enough for all people to share. 


When it’s sunny June and December, too, 
Or in the Winter time or Spring, 

There'll be peace without end, 

Ev’ry neighbor a friend, 

With ev’ry man a king. 


® 
LABOR: 
Bystander Railroads Get Hit 


Miners’ Unions Clash: 


Bitter hatreds flared anew in Illi- 
nois’s grimy coal fields last week. 

First a bomb blew ten coal-laden 
cars from a Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land trestle near Springfield, the State 
capital. The explosion reduced the 
trestle to matchwood. Trainmen es- 
caped injury. 

Next day George Shannon, track- 
walker for the same railroad, patrol- 
ling in a dense fog, spied a man. Shan- 
non called to him. The answer was a 
stream of pistol bullets. Though 
wounded, the trackwalker returned 
fire. The stranger fled—leaving be- 
hind dynamite caps and wire. 

On the third day a second bomb ex- 
ploded on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy tracks near Waltonville, in the 
south of the State. Rails rose in a 
twisted mass just as a coal train bore 
down. The engineer set his brakes. 
As the engine toppled over he and the 
fireman jumped to safety. Several of 
the train crew were injured. 

The last bomb of the series also 
missed its mark. It tore up the tracks 

@#mear Taylorville shortly after a loaded 
‘coal train had passed. 

The much-bombed railroads were in- 

nocent victims in a death-struggle be- 
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tween the United Mine Workers. of 
America and the Progressive Miners of 
America. The Progressives sprang into 
existence in 1932, when wage reductions 
prought on bitter strike in the Illinois 
fields. The United Mine Workers ac- 
cepted a wage reduction of $1.10 a day. 
The Progressives refused to go to work. 

Since the strike, State and Federal 
authorities have tried in vain to bring a 
lasting peace. In spite of special polic- 
ing, Progressive Union officials died of 
gun shot and property of companies em- 
ploying United workers blew up. The 
Illincis coal fields have resounded to 
138 bombings, shootings, riots, or bat- 
tles. 


® 
ROOSEVELTS: 
Man Lets Out Ickes-Moses Cat 


W orld-Telegram 


The news was red hot. The New 
York World-Telegram’s story burned 
telegraph wires. They flashed a re- 
port that President Roosevelt stood by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes in his row with Robert Moses, 
New York City’s Park Commissioner. 

In Washington Mr. Ickes declined to 
alter his order that barred Mr. Moses 
from directing New York’s Tri-Borough 
Bridge project, which is backed by the 
Public Work Administration. Mr. 
Moses growled he had no intention of 
resigning. ~ 

The dark-eyed Park Commissioner’s 
friends say politics dictated the Ickes 
rule. Mr. Moses ran for Governor of 
New York on the Republican ticket last 
Fall. His campaign speeches denounced 
heavy Federal relief expenditures, and 
flayed Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friend and ex-colleague. 

For a time the President remained 
aloof from the Ickes-Moses battle. Last 
week a casual phrase, dropped by Mr. 
Roosevelt between puffs on a cigarette, 
showed the White House was not de- 
tached. He told reporters he had known 
about the Ickes-Moses fracas a long 
time. Most of the press-conference 
audience understood the remark to be 
‘off the record’’—not to be used in their 





stories. But The: World-Telegram’s 
correspondent apparently didn’t get 
that idea. His rattling typewriter 
turned the casual Roosevelt phrase in- 
te a “hint he inspired Ickes’s order.” 
That let the cat out of the bag. Im- 
mediately the rest of the capital news 
men chased frantically after it. 


® Workmen took down the broad double 
doors leading to the Executive Offices 
last week. Still the space was too small 
for their purpose. They removed the 
transom, frame and all. Then they 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Conferred with Secretary of Labor Perkins 
on message on social-security legislation. 

Made public report showing value of secur 
ities had not decreased as result of admin- 
istration plans for control of public util- 
ities (see page 32). 

Conferred with Congress leaders on steps to 
bar “pork-barrel’’ tactics in use of pro- 
posed $4,000,000,000 public works fund. 

SENATE: 

Received for confirmation nominations of 
3,616 Presidential appointments made dur- 
ing Congress’s recess. 

HOUSE: 

Without record vote passed $777,267,462 In- 
dependent Offices Bill, first of administra 
tion’s appropriation measures; sent to Sen- 
ate. 

Killed McLeod proposal to restore full pay to 
government employes immediately instead 
of July 1. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Postmaster General Farley’s annual report 
predicted regular transoceanic air-mail 
routes, and placed 1934 postal surplus at 
$12,161,415. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes called for 
“specific and adequate” legislation to per 
mit government regulation of the oil in 
dustry following adverse Supreme Court 
decision. 

Surgeon General Cumming’s annual report 
on Treasury Department’s Public Health 
Service found no evidence that depressed 
economic conditions had lowered the coun- 
try’s general health. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

National Industrial Recovery Board barred 
price-cutting on coal deliveries to be made 
after expiration of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act next June. 

Interstate Commerce Commission rebuked 
Class I railroads for spending $84,831,059 
in four years for services over and above 
actual operating expenses. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ending Jan, 19) 
$88,289,101.48 
$103,562,891.67 
Balance $2,518,061,738.34 
Deficit, fiscal year.........e0. $1,760,486,283.24 
Public Debt $28,487,406,899.45 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


trundied in a huge circular table, 33 
feet around the rim, After sidling it be- 
tween white pillars, they set it up on 
the main lobby’s rubber-tiled checker- 
board floor. 

Carved, inlaid, and polished to a mir- 
ror luster, the table was designed for 
the Cabinet room. It came from the 
Philippine Islands as a present to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Presented by Gen. Emilio 
Aguinaldo, who hopes to be the Islands’ 
first President, it proved too large to 
get in the Cabinet room. 

The table top is a single slab of red 
narra wood, with a double contrasting 
border of two other native woods. Small 
drawers for the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and each Cabinet officer are 
carved with emblems symbolic of each 
office. Carved inside the President’s 
drawer is a presentation plaque. 


® Vice President John Nance Garner is 
no frequenter of soirees. Seldom does 
he show himself at Capital social func- 
tions. Last week, however, the hale 
and hearty, pink-and-white-complex- 
ioned Texan bowed his snowy head to 
custom, dressed himself in “tails,” and 
repaired to the White House. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt gave a dinner for him 
and Mrs. Garner. When photographers, 
eager to give the nation a view of Mr. 
Garner in evening clothes, gathered 
around, Mrs. Garner stepped up and 
gave his white tie a final tweak. 

Eighty guests sat down to a table 
set with glittering silver-gilt flat service, 
the choice of Dolly Madison, buxomly 
beautiful wife of the fourth President of 
the United States. 


CRIME: Collett Wipes Out Most 
Of Family and Writes “Will” 


“My last will and wish, I want 
George Payne to have these two guns 
and I want him to keep them as long 
as he lives and he can use the $100 I 
gave him to have a story written of 
this tragedy and to plant flowers on my 
grave. 

“This was brought about by people 


A Gift Table From General Aguinaldo of the Philippines to President Roosevelt: 
It Was too Big to Get in the Cabinet Room and a Tight Squeeze to Enter the Lobby 
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who have no heart, the highway patrol 
and the Helton family. I only wish I 
could meet with the so-called police... 
that caused my wife, the one I loved, to 
lose her mind, and then her family re- 
fused me the privilege of seeing her 
tonight and her calling for me, and I 
know she wanted to see me, but they 
only wanted what I made and I gave 
them something else and may God 
help it. 

“. . . Now I will take all the blame 
for this as there is nobody concerned 
in this but me. And may God help all 
those that befriended me in my hours 
of trouble. I never did the things I 
am now accused of doing. I did not 
steal any part of those things. I have 
always paid for the things I got, both 
large and small, and so farewell to all 
my friends and enemies. My enemies 
are responsible for this tragedy. 

“Help me God, and let this be a 
warning to the world.” 

George Collett, Kentucky backwoods 
innkeeper, faced charges of stealing 
goods from a box car. He fled from 
his home to scribble this document. But 
first he lured Howard Helton, his 
brother-in-law, into the woods. After 
handing him a cigarette he whipped 
out a 44-caliber pistol and sent a bullet 
through Helton’s heart. 

Next he called William Helton, his 
father-in-law, to the door of his 
weathered, barn-like home. Out came 
the murderer’s gun. Helton slumped 
over the threshold. Entering the house 
Collett shot his mother-in-law and wife, 
both through the heart. 

Mrs. Lola Helton Jackson, a sister- 
in-law, vainly tried to flee, holding a 
quilt for protection. In the hospital 
doctors pronounced her dead. She re- 
gained consciousness long enough to 
tell of the ruthless slaying. 

Collett then sauntered to the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Bordes, parents of 
the State highway patrolman who 
sought him. As Bordes stood in the 
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It Will Be Privates Morgan, Rockefeller, and Ford in the Next War, If Congressman O’Malley Has His Way 


doorway; nightshirt flapping in the 
breeze, Collett plugged him, and then 
went in to finish Mrs. Bordes. 

After which Collett ate a meal, and 
rented a tourist cabin. There, in the 
dawn, he wrote his last “will and wish” 
and sent a slug through his own temple. 
Louisiana Citizens 


LYNCHING: 
Overrule Supreme Court’s Decision 


On*Jan. 7, the Louisiana Supreme 
Court granted Jerome Wilson a new 
trial. The 30-year-old black was 
charged with the death of a deputy 
sheriff. The lower court tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced Wilson within ten 
days of his arrest. 

Last week a small group of deter- 
mined men forced their way into the 
Washington Parish Jail. Into Wilson’s 
cell they stamped. The Negro awoke, 
and prayed. When prayer didn’t send 
the white men away, he screamed for 
help. A bullet pierced his brain. Three 
miles out of town executioners dumped 
the black body in a ditch. 

Thus Louisiana beat other States to 
the first lynching of 1935. 


CONGRESS: Rich Men in Front 


Line Trenches in Next War? 


Congressmen were pouring bills into 
the hopper last week. In the front rank 
of the crowd pressing about the clerk’s 
desk in the House of Representatives 
stood a young, studious-looking, pom- 
padoured Milwaukeean—Thomas O’Mal- 
ley. 

Two years ago in his Washington 
debut, the Representative rallied his 
fellow “freshmen” in the House lest 
they be “lost in the shuffle.” To prove 
his industry, he introduced more bills 
than all the rest of the Wisconsin dele- 
gation put together. 

His bill of last week aims to side- 


ACME 


track the next war by a sublimely sim- 
ple method. Wars come, in Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s opinion, because capitalists seek 
profit through them. He would draft 
the richest men first, and plunk them 
right into front-line trenches. 

“It will be Privates Ford, Rockefeller, 
and Morgan in the next war,” he ex- 
plained. 

Henry Ford is 71, John D. Rocke- 
feller 95, and J. P. Morgan 67. Present 
age limit for enlisting in the army is 
35. In addition, candidates must have 
good teeth, good feet, and good general 
health. An infantryman, fully equipped, 
marches under a load of 72.8 pounds. 

His bill, Mr. O’Malley maintained 
stoutly, was no “joke measure.” 

What with aerial attacks and poison 
gas, some military experts believe 
front-line trenches will be safer than 
back areas in the next war. 


RELIEF: “Who Wants to Go to 
Bed at 11 O'clock?” CCCs Ask 


Loud and angry voices shattered the 
midnight stillness of the woods behind 
West Orange, N. J. From a row of thin- 
walled dormitories resounded shouts: 
“Who wants to go to bed at il 
o’clock?” ... “Do they think we are 
babies ?” 

Next morning boys of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camp 1281 shuffled 
through the crisp mountain air to the 
mess-hall. They bolted porridge, 
gulped coffee, and shuffled back to their 
barracks, muttering and pouting. In- 
stead of shouldering shovels and axes 
for the day’s road building, they de- 
livered an ultimatum: If they couldn't 
stay out later than 11 o’clock to call 
on their girls, they would quit. 

Capt. James Tobin, thin-lipped camp 
commander, shrugged his gaunt shoul- 
ders. The rule would stand, he said. 
More than 125 defiant youths marched 
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out of camp and trudged through mile 
after mile of suburban streets. 


On Main Street, Orange, they halted, 
talked, and pondered what to do next. 
There Major William P. Morse, execu- 
tive officer of all CCC camps in the 
area, met them after dashing from 
Governors Island, in New York Harbor. 
They welcomed the voice of authority. 


“T advise all of you to go back and 
stand trial for this breach of regu- 
lations,” the Major snapped in crisp, 
military tones. “Ringleaders will be 
punished, others will be fined... We 
regard the CCC camps as schools—not 
work camps ... In regard to the 11- 
P.M. bedtime, medical authorities ad- 
vise eight hours sleep. You are young.” 


From the ranks a lone defiant voice 
shouted: “Don’t go back to work, fel- 
lows, stick together!” But the revo- 
lutionary fire was too low to be re- 
kindled. A sheepish army straggled 
back to camp. 

Major Morse and Captain Tobin tried 
the miscreants at once. They dis- 
charged forty leaders, fined others from 
$1 to $3 each. Of the $30 monthly pay, 
$25 goes home to dependents. Fines 
come out of the $5 spending money. 


At Washington CCC headquarters, 
officials marked it down as the most 
serious disturbance in CCC annals. 
Nearest approaches were a one-day 
strike in Beltsville, Md., over poor food 
last July, and a near riot in Worcester, 
Mass., when a CCC contingent dis- 
covered it had been locked in a train 
by mistake. 


The night after the mutiny Captain 
Tobin put his charges to bed at ten 
o'clock. 

WORLD COURT: 
At Last Acts to 


Senate Committee 


Urge Adherence 


The World Court, child of the League 
of Nations, was born in 1921. It could 
“hear and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the par- 
ties thereto submit to it.” It could also 
“give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or Assembly” of the 
League. 


United States Senators, urged in 
vain by four successive Presidents to 
vote this country into the Court, did 
not worry about the Court’s first func- 
tion. The second, they suspected, 
might result in “entangling alliances.” 
The Court could not judge in a dispute 
involving the United States unless the 
United States asked it to. But it could 
offer an “advisory opinion” any time 
the League of Nations requested one. 

In 1926 the Senate took the bull by 
the horns. It voted adherence by the 
United States but added the famous 
“Reservation 5” as an amendment to 
the protocol defining the Court’s pow- 
ers. This amendment provided that the 
Court should not “without the consent 
of the United States entertain any re- 
quest for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an in- 
terest.” 


Other nations balked at giving the 





On the Day After the Inaugural Ball, Governor Cross (Right) 
by Chief Justice Haynes 


Is Sworn In 


United States such a favored position, 
and refused to ratify the amendment. 
Elihu Root suggested a compromise. 
The veteran diplomat, 90 next month, 
arranged that the United States might 
withdraw from the Court if an “ad- 
visory opinion” objectionable to it was 
asked by the League. 

But the World Court problem re- 
mained unsolved. Last week the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations voted to 
bring the issue before the Senate, urg- 
ing adherence to the Court. To play 
safe on the risk of “entangling alli- 
ances” it included the Root compro- 
mise and repeated the text of “Reser- 
vation 5.” But that text, under the 
new resolution, would be only a defi- 
nition of this country’s view, not a 
formal amendment. As such it would 
not require ratification by the other 
powers. 


STATES: Conn. Governor Has 


Trouble Getting Inaugurated 


Three Socialists from Bridgeport held 
the whip hand in the Connecticut State 
Capitol at Hartford last week. 

When the Senate convened, the trio 
found as colleagues 17 Democrats and 
15 Republicans. Election of a Senate 
clerk, part of the business of organiz- 
ing the Senate, showed which way the 
wind was blowing. Each of the three 
parties nominated a candidate. The 
first ballot showed 17 votes for the 
Democratic candidate, 15 for the Re- 
publican, and 3 for the Socialist. 
Through roll call after roll call the vote 
remained unchanged. 


KEYSTONE 
of Connecticut 


Hours later when Gov. Wilbur L. 
Cross entered the Capitol for his in- 
auguration, the Senators were still 
deadlocked. Under Connecticut law, the 
Legislature must organize before the 
Governor can take the oath of office. 
Governor Cross waited in his office, left, 
attended the gay inaugural ball, and 
still the Senate got nowhere. 


Next day the balloting continued un- 
til mid-afternoon. On the 110th vote 
the Socialists joined forces with the 
Republicans and elected their candidate 
for clerk. The Governor hurried back 
to the Capitol, took the oath of office, 
and delivered his belated inaugural ad- 
dress. 


Having proved their strength, the 
Socialists looked forward happily to a 
busy, fruitful session. Albert E. Eccles, 
dean of the trio, runs a photoengraving 
business in Bridgeport. Friends call him 
the “banty rooster” because of his fiery 
address and short stature. Though he 
has been a Socialist for many years, 
home-town Democrats and Republicans 
both think well of him. 


His colleagues are Audubon J. Secor, 
Yankee ancestry, university graduate, 
architect, and master of repartee, and 
John M. Taft, brass-factory worker and 
self-educated student of government. 
The Bridgeport Brass Co. where Taft 
works as a roller, has given him an in- 
definite leave of absence so he may 
serve in the Senate and still have a job 
to come back to. 


The three won election last Fall in 
the tide of Socialist supremacy which 
Bridgeport attributes to Jasper Mc- 
Levy, its Socialist Mayor, roofing con- 
tractor, and champion public speaker. 
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Lion Pelts Fades Into a Strip of Sand and Rocks 


In a Roman railway station last week 
Pierre Laval, Foreign Minister of 
France, paused before the train that 
was to carry him back to Paris. He 
tugged at his white tie and turned to 
his host, Premier Mussolini. 


“Won’t you come along?” asked the 
Frenchman. Il Duce shook his head. 
When his guest departed the Fascist 
leader released a communique which 
indicated how far he had gone already. 


Mussolini, long a champion of treaty 
revision, whistled a new tune. He had 
decided to sponsor the status quo in 
Central Europe. Under the proposed 
non-intervention pact which he worked 
out with the French statesman, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, and Italy would pledge 
themselves to respect their mutual 
boundaries and governments. France, 
Poland, and Rumania would be asked 
to sign later. 

The scheme is obviously aimed at 
Germany, whose adherence seems dubi- 
ous. It indicates also that France and 
the Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania—might at last 
permit a Hapsburg restoration in Aus- 
tria. 

Some details of the plan had already 
leaked out before Il Duce’s formal an- 
nouncement. The communique also 
confirmed earlier rumors that Italy had 
won slight concessions in Africa. As 
the result of a French gift, Rome’s 
cherished colony of Libya, now gov- 
erned by the air hero Italo Balbo, ex- 
tended her area by 44,500 square miles, 


approximately the size of New York 
State. 

The chief feature of the barren strip 
(see map) is the palm-shaded oasis of 
Bardai, which France retains. Sand 
and rocks comprise the ceded territory. 
Thus Premier Mussolini’s dream of a 
vast tract as far south as Lake Chad 
is still unfulfilled. Into thin air dis- 
solved his vision of Italian ostrich 
plumes, cattle, and golden lion pelts 
from Central Africa. Even added to 
the adjoining territory Britain ceded 
him last July he gained only a meager 
addition to his principal North African 
colony. 

His demands for substantial conces- 
sions in French Somaliland also pro- 
duced scanty results. France ceded 
two spots here: the rocky island of 
Doumerrah in Bab-el-Mandeb, the nar- 
row, dangerous strait which Arabs call 
the Gate of Tears, and a narrow strip 
adjacent to Eritrea, another Italian col- 
ony. This strip would enable Il Duce to 
build a port fronting on Britain’s price- 
less route to India. But Britain’s naval 
base at Aden, across the strait, would 
make him think twice before attempt- 
ing to block traffic. 

In Tunis, France’s Mediterranean 
colony where Italians outnumber 
French, Il Duce won a continuation of 
the 1896 convention France sought to 
terminate. Until 1965 children born of 
Italian parents in the colony may re- 
tain Italian nationality. 

He also won a share in the French- 
owned railroad from Jibouti, French 
Somaliland, to Addis Ababa, capital of 
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Mussolini and Italo Balbo, 
Who Was Sent to Govern Libya 


Abyssinia. This partial control will 
enable him to keep tab on and possibly 
curtail the arms traffic so vital to the 
defense of Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
realm. The recent clashes between 
Abyssinian and Italian troops near the 
disputed Italian Somaliland border 
have convinced many diplomats that 
Il Duce plans to grab Abyssinian land. 

The communique contained neither 
confirmation nor denial of rumors that 
France had promised to wink at Italian 
aggressions in Abyssinia. But the news 
about the railroad caused Negradas 
Yesus, Abyssinian Minister in Rome, 
to hotfoot it to Mussolini’s office in the 
Palazzo Venezia. 

“My interview with Premier Musso- 
lini was most cordial,” he announced 
later. “He assured me he wants to 
keep the most peaceful relations with 
us and that Italy has not the slightest 
idea of aggression.” 


. 
ALBANIA: No Bombs, No Revolt: 
Only a Fired Aide de Camp 


Palace bombed! King Zog wounded! 
Albania in revolt! Italy lands troops! 

Alarming dispatches, poured from 
Corfu, the Greek island three miles off 
the Albanian coast. Chief Albanian 
rebel, the Greek correspondents report- 
ed, was Muharrem Bairaktari, once aide 
de camp to King Zog, tall, brown-eyed 
Albanian monarch. 

The 1,000,000 citizens of tiny Albania 
(slightly larger than Vermont) seldom 
generate enough news to justify a vis- 
it by a crack newspaper man. Most 
papers and press associations depend 
on local correspondents for stories from 
Tirana, the minareted capital. Until 
last week reports were sketchy. Then 
The New York Times sent George E. R. 
Gedye, its veteran Balkan correspond- 
ent, down from Vienna to investigate. 
No bombs had hurtled, he cabled. 
Nobody had fired a shot. 
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M. Bairaktari, a mustached 6-footer, 
left the capital last Summer for his 
home among the peaks of northern 
Albania. He talked against the gov- 
ernment but King Zog continued to 
trust his aide. Finally King. Zog fired 
him. Bairaktari refused to return to 
Tirana. 

Recently he sheltered a man wanted 
for murder. Troops started in pursuit. 
Bairaktari fled with a few friends and 
followers, finding refuge with friends in 
Yugoslavia. 


MEXICO: Catholics, Barricaded 
In Church, Repel Attackers 


“T will go unto the altar of God, to 
God who giveth joy to my youth.” 

Before the dim candle-lit altar of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Holy 
Spirit in Tacubaya, a suburb of Mexico, 
D. F., a priest piously mumbled the 
words of the mass one morning last 
week. Police burst into the sanctuary 
and arrested him. 

Swiftly worshipers barricaded them- 
selves in the church. At any minute 
they feared an attack from the anti- 
Catholic Red Shirts. Police and fire- 
men came at nightfall and fired into 
the air. While women and children 
huddled in the church the men swarmed 
out to fight. Three were killed and 
fourteen waqunded, including the local 
police chief and a little girl. 

Citizens in the know blame Tomas 
Garrido Canabal, former Governor of 
Tabasco and now Minister of Agri- 
culture in President Lazaro Cardenas’s 
cabinet, for recent religious riots. This 
fierce priest-baiter enlisted 5,000 young 
toughs in his Red Shirt organization to 
help him run clerics out of Tabasco. 
Eight hundred of them escorted his 
powerful 180-pound figure into the 
capital last month for the Presidential 
inauguration. 

The Red Shirts remained in town, 
booing churchgoers each Sunday. Dec. 
30 one band swaggered into the twin- 
towered church in suburban Coyoacan 
looking for trouble. Taunts and in- 
sults, then shots and screams echoed 
through the red-brick building. The 
Catholic death toll reached 6, with 30 
wounded. 

The attackers, all youths between 
17 and 22, fled to the police station 
where officers arrested 62. A court in- 
dicted 40 and remanded them to jail 
to await trial for homicide. 


BRITAIN: New Dole Will Keep 
Job Insurance Out of the Red 


A lean, stooped man trudged into a 
buff-stone building which looms hugely 
on the north bank of the Thames near 
the Parliament. Clerks in Thames- 
House looked up. Their boss, Sir 
Henry Betterton, former Minister of 
Labor, became a baron on the New 
Year’s honors list. Because he had not 
disclosed his choice of name as a peer, 
hone knew how to address him. They 
could only smile congratulations. 





As head of the new Unemployment 
Assistance Board, Sir Henry became 
official director of Britain’s dole. Dur- 
ing 1935 he will O. K. payments total- 
ing $270,000,000 to some 4,000,000 men, 
women, and children. 

The new social machinery, created 
by the Unemployment Act last July, 
operates through a nation-wide net- 
work of offices. It brings the dole 
under centralized control and aids 
those jobless who normally earned less 
than $25 a week. 

Heretofore hundreds of Public As- 
sistance Committees, working inde- 
pendently of each other, have doled out 
varying sums to humble applicants. In 
many distressed communities relief 
bogged down. The Unemployment Act 
entitles all applicants to the same re- 
lief—24 shillings ($5.90 currently) a 
week for man and wife, with allow- 
ances ranging from 10 shillings for a 
male dependent over 21 down to 3 
shillings for a child under 5. 

This scale assumes that the recipient 
pays a rent of $1.84 a week. If he 
pays more, he receives the difference 
between the theoretical and actual rent. 
If his rent is lower than the theoretical 
figure, his allowance drops correspond- 
ingly. 

Of Britain’s 17,000,000 workers, 13,- 
000,000 are insured against unemploy- 
ment. In future men who lose their 
jobs and run through their unemploy- 
ment compensation will be able to look 
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to the board for aid. Until now such 
workers have demanded additional un- 
employment compensation, driving the 
insurance organization $516,000,000 in- 
to the red. The new plan gives un- 
employment insurance a chance to pay 
for itself. 

Foes of the law object that it does 
not cover jobless under 16 and over 65, 
who must continue to seek aid from 
their neighbors. Moreover, the plan 
retains the hated “means test.” In- 
vestigators still visit homes of relief 
applicants to determine their means 
and ferret out suspected fraud. 

The British Medical Association criti- 
cizes the meager wage scale. Laborites 
bitterly assail the scheme as a Tory 
makeshift. But Sir Henry, the plodding, 
conscientious director, thinks the plan 
will work. 


© 
FRANCE: Men May 


Accept a New Deal or Else 


Business 


When Premier Pierre-Etienne Flan- 
din launched a new program of credit 
expansion two weeks ago conservative 
business men yelped in protest. The 
French statesman might have replied: 
“You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

What bankers and merchants saw 
last week left them gasping. Paul 
Marchandeau, dapper Minister of Com- 
merce, introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies a French New Deal designed 


to bring industry under government 
supervision. 
Admittedly inspired by President 


Roosevelt’s program, the French scheme 
embodies many American features. It 
envisions codes, restricted or curtailed 
production, shortened working hours, 
and storage of surplus stocks. Effective 
for a “limited time,” the bill—if passed 
—will give producers a chance to set 
their houses in order “voluntarily.” If 
they fail to act they will receive the 
“necessary incentive.” 

Deflation, which has reduced export 
and tourist trade, plus overproduction 
and tight credit have sharpened 
France’s depression woes. For months 
industrialists have cried for govern- 
ment aid. Now they may get it—on 
government terms. 

Under the Flandin program a major- 
ity (ordinarily two-thirds) of the pro- 
ducers in any distressed industrial 
group may agree to a code designed to 
speed up business. If approved by the 
Ministry the code will be binding on 
the entire industry. It will entitle ad- 
herents to government assistance such 
as tariff preferences or, in extreme 
cases, loans. 

But an arbitration board of “unques- 
tioned impartiality” will see to it that 
no code jeopardizes employes’ jobs. 
The board, which may require employ- 
ers to re-employ discharged workers 
and share unemployment relief ex- 
penses, will also protect consumers 
from exploitation. 

It is to the consuming public that 
the gigantic Premier looks for the mor- 
al support needed to push his bill 
through. Last December he offended 
farmers by abolishing the legal mini- 
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mum price on wheat. But he pleased 
consumers by slashing bread prices 
three-quarters of a cent a pound or 
about 12 per cent. 

Conservative business men found 
themselves in a dilemma. If they re- 
fuse to cooperate, Premier Flandin can 
take another leaf from the Roosevelt 
guide book and denounce them as ob- 
structionists. 


ULLMO: Prisoner, Pardoned, Berates 
France for Lost “Sense of Values” 
Charles Benjamin Ullimo, 52, sailed 

once more for the penal colony in 

steaming French Guiana last week. 

This time he sailed as a preacher not 

a prisoner. 

As a 26-year-old naval lieutenant in 
1908, he was accused of espionage to 
provide funds for “La Belle Lison,” an 
actress with whom he was infatuated. 
Convicted and sentenced to “perpetual 
detention,” he spent fifteen somber 
years on Devil’s Island. Then a priest 
who had converted him from Judaism 
to Roman Catholicism got him trans- 
ferred to mainland Guiana. 

Last June Mile. Madeleine Poirier, a 
trained nurse who for years had cam- 
paigned for the prisoner, won him a 
pardon. He returned to France. They 
were reported engaged. 

Ullmo found his former friends in 
Paris and Lyons sadly altered. He pro- 
claimed himself the second Messiah of 
the tribe of Judah, sent to bring them 
to repentance. He hated the changed 
world. 

“You take quantity for quality and 
think size is greatness,’”’ the embittered 
exile told his countrymen. “Even in 
the domain of things purely material, 
you have lost the sense of values to 
such an extent that you no longer 
realize how monotonous and stupid is 
your immense passion for continually 
making things bigger and faster, in- 
stead of making them better. 

“What has struck me most since my 
return to France is the extraordinary 
spiritual collapse in the world and the 
decline in conscience and intelligence. 
And yet, to a ‘sleeper,’ as it were, such 
as myself, out of contact with your 
civilization for 26 years, it is not so 
much the lowering of those standards 
as the profound, the boundless stu- 
pidity of a human race which believes 
itself to be superior.” 

He will comfort the Guiana prison- 
ers with his message. 

Mile. Poirier remained in France. 


HUNGARY: Gen. Goemboes Acts 
To Weaken Bethlen’s Power 


Although he is Hungary’s Premier 
and virtual dictator, Gen. Julius Goem- 
boes cannot claim leadership of his 
National Union party. Count Stephen 
Bethlen, the democratic aristocrat who 
served as Premier through ten bitter 
post-war years, still dominates the 
organization. 

Last week the burly General shelved 
two of Count Bethlen’s friends in an 
effort to clip the hawk-nosed leader’s 
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wings. The first victim was Dr. Alex- 
ander Popovies, governor of the Hun- 
garian national bank since it opened 
in 1924. Bela Imredy, M. Goemboes’s 
friend who formerly served as Finance 
Minister, got the jovial, white-haired 
banker’s job. 

Then the Premier rowed with Nicho- 
las Kallay, bald Agricultural Minister. 
M. Kallay resigned. General Goemboes 
did not fill the post immediately. But 
Budapest buzzed with rumors that he 
planned to find room in the Cabinet 
for two opponents of Count Bethlen: 
Tibor Eckhardt and Charles Wolff. 

M. Eckhardt, boyish-looking dele- 
gate to the League of Nations, heads 
the Independent Farmers party, a 
group of small landowners. M. Wolff, 
blond chief of the anti-Semitic Chris- 
tian Nationalists, is political boss of 
Budapest. 

The dictator also announced his in- 
tention of pensioning Hungary’s army 
commander, the chief of staff, and 
twenty generals—all friends of Bethlen. 
Gossips were sure the new appointees 
would be cronies of the General. 


MONACO: American Now Profits 


By Monte Carlo’s “Industry” 


Roulette pays the salaries of Mon- 
aco’s 76-man army and 25-man fire de- 
partment. The bright chips that flash 
across the green baize tables of the 
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Monte Carlo Casino and the Interna. 
tional Sporting Club defray most of the 
principality’s expenses. Monaco’s citi- 
zens live almost tax-free. 

Foreigners, anxious to become Mon. 
acans and enjoy these benefits, usually 
get little encouragement. But last week, 
after a year’s efforts, Edward Nicoll 
Dickerson, 84-year-old American patent 
lawyer, became naturalized by special 
decree of his friend Prince Louis, ruler 
of the postage-stamp country. Thus 
the ex-New Yorker partly saved his 
fortune, estimated at $33,000,000, from 
American income and inheritance tax 
collectors. 

“Debonair Ned” Dickerson is a de- 
scendant of families in this country be- 
fore the Revolution. He used to main- 
tain in North Carolina a large shoot- 
ing preserve and an elaborate machine 
shop where he puttered with clients’ 
patents. A local postmaster once noted 
that the countryside bloomed with crisp 
new bills whenever Mr. Dickerson came 
South. The official, suspecting counter- 
feiting in the red house on the hill, in- 
formed Washington. 

Two Secret Service men investigated 
the plant without result. Then they 
told the lawyer of their search. “Debo- 
nair Ned” opened a wall safe. Inside 
were thousands of genuine new bills— 
the kind he preferred to handle. 

For the past ten years the tall white- 
haired old man has lived in Monaco in 
the Villa Colombes. Frequently he dines 
at the palace with the Prince. 


Premier Goemboes: Resignations of His Rival’s Friends Were in Order 
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CUMMINGS: Our Conscientious, 
Long-Nosed Attorney General 


Homer Stille Cummings takes his job 
as Attorney General of the United 
States seriously. 

Last October the long-nosed prose- 
cutor announced that he would appear 
personally before the Supreme Court of 
the United States when the gold cases 
(see page 29) came up for argument. 

In the weeks intervening, Mr. Cum- 
mings stayed up late nights, preparing 
answers to every conceivable question 
that the nine old gentlemen of the court 
might ask him. Tuesday of last week 
he put on a high stiff collar, dark tie, 
and cutaway, took a few last nervous 
bites at his chewing gum, and stepped 
before the bar. 

The nine old gentlemen listened at- 
tentively to his address, delivered from 
notes on letter-size sheets of paper. 
They watched him emphasize his points 
by waving first his left arm, then both 
arms, then the pince-nez he held be- 
tween thumb and forefinger in his right 
hand. Only one thing went wrong. 
After all his careful preparation, the 
justices asked him not a single question. 

Six-foot-two, spare, and bald-headed, 
Mr. Cummings looks like a New Eng- 
land lawyer. He is one—by ancestry, 
but not by birth. His New England 
parents moved to Chicago, where he 
was born 65 years ago. For many 
years since graduation from Yale he 
has made Connecticut his home. As 
State’s -Attorney in Fairfield County 
from 1914 to 1924, he won a reputation 
among the natives as the best lawyer 
in the district. 

Left Wing New Dealers in Washing- 
ton are less effusive with praise. Many 
complain he has held his fire in prose- 
cuting National Recovery Administra- 
tion cases. 

Capital gossips regard the Attorney 
Generalship as a political reward for 
Mr. Cummings’s deserving Democratic 
service. Before the Chicago convention 
he worked valiantly to swing a part of 
Connecticut delegation away from Al 
Smith and over to Roosevelt. First the 
President offered him the Governor 
Generalship of the Philippines. But 
before he could set sail, Senator Thomas 
Walsh, Attorney General designate, 
died. Mr. Cummings received a “tem- 
porary” appointment to his present post. 

He has succeeded in making it per- 
manent by doing a sincere, conscien- 
tious job. Despite a willingness to find 
places for politicians no one else can 
place, he has kept his department plug- 
ging along regularly if not spectacu- 
larly. Even his dearest friends don’t 
accuse him of brilliance. 

The Attorney General, one of the 
most social Cabinet members, is a 
pleasant conversationalist. He is given 
to peering over his pince-nez while ut- 
tering dry wisecracks. His third wife, 
as short and plump as he is tall and 
thin, is called the wittiest woman in 
Washington. Their parties are so pop- 
ular that last December bogus tickets 
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to one fetched high prices from the 
gullible. 

He extends an easy-going charm to 
the press. The only fault correspond- 
ents find with his conferences is lack 
of news. But he distributes cigars— 
5-cent ones—the only free cigars forth- 
coming from the administration. “For 
the ladies who don’t smoke cigars” a 
woman reporter suggested he offer 
candy. 

“That’d be a nice idea,’’ he remarked, 
“but soon these fellows would be ask- 
ing for highballs.” 

As Attorney General he sits behind 
the largest desk in Washington. His 
30-by-60-foot office on the fifth floor 
of the new Department of Justice Build- 
ing is filled with couches and chairs 
whose hair stuffing emerges through oc- 
casional holes in the black-leather cov- 
ering. Mr. Cummings soon became un- 
happy in this huge room; it reminded 
him of the Union Station. For com- 
pany he moved Ugo Carusi, his sandy- 
haired, Italian-born assistant, into one 
corner. Then Mr. Cummings retired 
to a smaller private office. 

Photographs are the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s one hobby. On the walls of his 
pseudo-Tudor Washington home near 
Rock Creek Park, he has hung scores of 


autographed likenesses of impressively 
important friends. There is also a 
photograph of Harold Israel. 

Twenty-odd years ago Mr. Cummings 
prosecuted Israel for the murder of a 
well-loved Bridgeport priest. When 
evidence convinced him Israel was in- 
nocent, Mr. Cummings delivered an im- 
passioned plea that won the man’s ac- 
quittal. A fortnight ago the Attorney 
General as resolutely admitted a sec- 
ond mistake. After personally inter- 
viewing witnesses, he suddenly took the 
defense’s part in the government’s case 
against two George Washington Uni- 
versity students accused of arson. 

The New England conscience that 
prompted these “confessions of error” 
is accompanied by a New England 
shrewdness. Last Summer Mr. Carusi 
received a brief case as a present. Mr. 
Cummings liked it. He asked Carusi to 
give it to him and to order another 
from the Department of Justice. Carusi 
did so, then began to think. Mr. Cum- 
mings could take his presented brief 
case with him when he retired from of- 
fice. But Mr. Carusi would have to re- 
turn his “government property.” 

“I guess,” remarked Carusi sadly, 
“that’s why he’s Attorney General and 
I’m only his assistant.” 
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ART: Frans Hals, Painter, Once 
Forgotten, Receives His Due 


In 1666 a frowsy-haired painter died 
in Haarlem, the Netherlands, bequeath- 
ing his fourteen children the direst 
poverty. For two centuries, the world 
treated his 300 paintings with only 
casual interest. About 1880 collectors 
and art dealers began to grow con- 
scious of the name, Frans Hals. Last 
week, the Detroit Institute of Arts paid 
tribute to the Dutch painter, now con- 
sidered second only to Rembrandt. 


Last November, Dr. William R. Val- 
entiner, German-born director of the 
institute, decided to hold an exhibit of 
the 80 Hals paintings scattered about 
the United States in museums and pri- 
vate collections. By letter, telephone, 
and telegraph, Dr. Valentiner begged 
for Hals pictures. He pulled wires 
through friends of friends who knew 
collectors. The institute, he promised, 
would pay all transportation and in- 
surance expenses. Slowly, 38 collectors 
in 14 cities came around to his point 
of view. Finally the energetic director 
gathered 50 Hals’s to hang in the 
spacious galleries of the huge, white 


stone institute. It was the largest Hals 
collection ever assembled in one place. 

More than 800 Detroiters paid a dol- 
lar on opening night to help defray the 
$5,000 expenses incurred. In the center 
gallery, an elaborate tea table covered 
with a gold-embroidered cloth sported 
massive silver service from which the 
guests poured themselves tea and 
coffee. Cups in hand, they wandered 
through three galleries, admiring the 
$3,000,000 collection which contains 
some of the Dutch master’s finest work. 

The Mogmar Art Foundation—the 
Otto H. Kahn collection—lent “A 
Family Group,” valued at $500,000. 
From John R. Thompson Jr., of Chi- 
cago, came “The Merry Lute Player,” 
considered Hals’s most popular piece. 
Knowing guests deplored the absence 
of “Laughing Cavalier,’”’ owned by the 
Wallace Collection, London, and the 
four “Shooting Company” pictures at 
the Haarlem Gallery, Netherlands. 

In an authoritative article in this 
week’s Art News Dr. Valentiner wrote: 
“What we possess of actual records re- 
garding Frans Hals is not much more 
than the data degarding the life of 
Shakespeare.” WHals, a son of a cloth 
maker, studied art from 1600 to 1603 
under Karel van Mander, a leader in 
the “Italianate mannerism”’ that swayed 
Netherland artists in the 16th century. 


Frans Hals’s “Self Portrait” Which Dr. Valentiner Says Is the Original 


Hals painted all sorts of people, from 
fisherfolk to aristocrats. Despite sub- 
stantial commissions, he was usually 
in debt. 

Stories of Hals’s rowdy drunkenness 
and propensity to beat his two wives 
Dr. Valentiner claims have no basis in 
fact. 

For many years, Hals painted mas- 
terpieces of color. Later, black and 
white dominated his work. Many 
critics believe this was caused by Hals’s 
extreme penury in later life which 
made brighter-hued oils too expensive 
for his purse. 

Outstanding at the exhibit was the 
“Self Portrait” lent by Dr. G. H. A. 
Clowes of Indianapolis, who brought 
the picture from Manhattan’s Silber- 
man Galleries in December. It had 
been in the home of the King of Saxony 
since 1710. Silberman acquired it from 
its German possessor and sold it di- 
rectly to Dr. Clowes. 


Dr. Valentiner, considered the fore- 
most authority on Hals and Rem- 
brandt, pronounced this Hals’s original 
self portrait. The portrait bearing that 
title in New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, he said, was merely an 
excellent copy. He promised soon to 
present proof of his statement in a 
recognized art publication. Herbert E. 
Winlock, director of the Metropolitan, 
said, ‘“‘We have not heard of this dis- 
covery by Dr. Valentiner. Naturally 
we are interested and look forward to 
Dr. Valentiner’s formal publication of 
the evidence.” 


In 1907 Dr. Valentiner, born in Han- 
over, Germany, took his first American 
post as curator of the Metropolitan’s 
Department of Decorative Art. Before 
coming to America he graduated from 
Heidelberg University and worked with 
the Berlin Art Museums. In 1914 he 
took a sabbatical year’s trip to Europe. 
When war broke he enlisted in the Ger- 
man Army. Not until February, 1917, 
did he get around to submitting the 
Metropolitan a formal resignation. 
Thirteen years ago he returned to 
America and took the position of Di- 
rector of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


MUSIC: Mascagni’s “Nerone” 
Dares the Boards at La Scala 


Pietro Mascagni this week prepared 
to take a 13-to-1 chance. The stout, 
71-year-old Italian composer, with 
thirteen unsuccessful operas and one 
masterpiece, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
behind him, again tried the fates. At 
La Scala in Milan, Italy, he put sing- 
ers and musicians through final re- 
hearsals for the world premiere Wed- 
nesday of his latest opera, “‘Nerone.” 


Signor Mascagni plans to bring the 
new opera and its Italian cast to this 
country late in April. The maestro, 
undaunted by the memory of his last 
American excursion, seeks a New York 
audition. In 1902 Mascagni landed in 
Manhattan with but half an orchestra. 
Though the musicians at the Metro- 
politan Opera House stood ready to fill 
the orchestra .pit, the composer in- 
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sisted on using only his fellow- 
countrymen. 
Mascagni’s unpaid artists struck 


time and again. He had to cancel 
several engagements in Boston. In 
Chicago police waited outside his door 
with a warrant for his arrest while 
he lay ill in his hotel. Finally the 
government had to deport the entire 
impoverished orchestra. Profiting by 
this lesson, Mascagni will recruit an 
orchestra from New York musicians. 


Law suits and quarrels are a habit 
with Mascagni. Some twelve years ago 
he accused his impresario, Walter Mo- 
cozi, of unpatriotically favoring Ger- 
man music in South American tours. 
Mascagni felt his own compositions had 
been slighted. In fiery rebuttal the im- 
presario muttered doubts of the com- 
poser’s conducting ability. Mascagni 
insisted on a duel in March, 1923. Only 
the firm intervention of friends kept 
the two apart. 


Recently the composer brought suit 
for back royalties against the music 
house of Sonzogno, sponsors of a con- 
test in which “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
won first prize. The court awarded 
him 150,000 lire ($12,840 currently). 

“Nerone,” like Mascagni’s other 
operas, was composed largely from mid- 
night to 4 or 5 A. M. Sounds of the 
night, the musician maintains, are col- 
laborators in his creative work. The 
owls that flocked around the dome and 
roof of the church across from his hotel 
in Rome presented him with the idea 
for his first chorus. Church chimes at 
dawn provided another musical theme. 
The rush of water from pumps turned 
m by early morning street cleaners 
suggested fountain scenes. As he played 
over the wine song to Bacchus to be 
sung by Nero, throngs gathered outside 
his hotel window crying “Viva Mas- 
cagni.” 

The maestro sleeps until noon, 
lunches at 4, and dines at 11 P. M. He 
smokes fifteen strong Tuscan cigars 
daily. Before he lights up, he cuts each 
in half. The intermissions between acts 
in his operas are lengthened to permit 
him to finish his cigar and change into 
a clean shirt. On his financially dis- 
astrous visit to America he brought a 
trunkload of 1,000 Italian cigars and 
137 dress shirts. 


Mascagni’s father, a baker, discour- 
aged his son’s musical bent. Surrepti- 
tiously Pietro studied at the Instituto 
Luigi Cherubini. The success of a can- 
tata, composed when he was 18, recon- 
ciled his family. Pietro continued his 
studies at the Milan Conservatory 
under the patronage of a wealthy 
count. Tired of the school’s exacting 
routine he joined a traveling operatic 
company as conductor. After a half- 
dozen years of wandering about Italy 
in obscurity and poverty, he settled at 
Cerignola, a southeastern city, as man- 
ager of the municipal school of music. 
With his young wife and child he 
struggled along on the equivalent of 
$30 a month. In 1889 the immediate 
Success of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
brought him fame and money. 


When Mascagni stepped out on the 
stage for repeated curtain calls at the 








debut of his first opera he was almost 


in rags. Later he spent considerable 
time and money on his clothes. Once 
he had the reputation of the “best- 


dressed man in Italy.” He enjoyed be- 
ing pointed out as he walked down the 
street as “the maestro Mascagni.” 
Formerly his bushy mane was white. 
Now his straggling hair is dyed black. 


Mascagni still loves to travel and 
live at hotels. His dainty wife is his 
constant companion in the high society 
in which they now move. Despite his 
passion for hotels, he maintains a 
home in Milan and another near his 
birthplace, Leghorn. 


After the World War Mascagni’s 
radicalism made him unpopular with 
the Fascists. But he later became a 
staunch supporter of Mussolini. Al- 
though Il Duce has made the composer 
a member of the Royal Academy of 
Italy, Mascagni’s greatest sorrow is 
that he has not become a Senator, 
like Puccini. 


SAMUEL: Six 
Day Bach Marathon on Annual Visit 


British Pianist Stages 


Last week Bach-partisan New York- 
ers sat through six consecutive daily 
concerts of the German master’s music. 
On the Town Hall’s stage a pudgy lit- 
tle pianist with bulging blue eyes played 
and played. At the last concert Sat- 
urday afternoon, Harold Samuel seemed 
refreshed rather than wearied by his 
week-long marathon. Before the glut- 
tonous audience would leave he had to 
give several encores. 


The British musician, considered the 
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Pietro Mascagni, a Determined Seeker for Another “Cavalleria _Rusticana” 


world’s leading Bach interpreter, pre- 
sented New York a like series in 1927. 
Some 7,000 persons attended. This year 
music critics bewailed the compara- 
tively small audiences. 


Other outstanding Bach interpreters 
—Wanda Landowska, Frances Nash, 
Germaine Schnitzer—bow before the 
high ability of the 56-year-old pianist. 
Six similar Bach concerts he gave in 
London met with great success. In 
1921, when he first announced his in- 
tention to give such strenuous perform- 
ances, British friends begged him not 
to put his talent to so cruel a test. 
They predicted disastrous failure. Even 
provided he could remember so much of 
one musician, they argued, who would 
want to listen? Mr. Samuel ignored 
their pleas. Before the end of the 
week, London’s I-told-you-so’s were 
hanging their heads. 


Mr. Samuel started life as a prodigy. 
At 4 he wrote his first musical composi- 
tion. Since then he has written num- 
erous songs and instrumental music. 
After studying under the Spaniard, Al- 
beniz, and other composers, he entered 
the Royal College of Music in London. 


Almost every country from Denmark 
to South Africa has heard him play. 
Since 1924 he has been an annual visi- 
tor to America. 


Jovial and full of fun, he makes 
friends everywhere. When not on tour, 
he lives simply in his Hampstead home. 
In this historic section of London, once 
the home of Keats, Shelley, and Lamb, 
Mr. Samuel putters around his gar- 
den and takes long walks through 
the suburbs. 
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EARHART: First Woman to Fly 
2,408 Miles Over the Pacific 


In 1928 Amelia Earhart established 
her name in the public mind by flying 
the Atlantic with Wilmer Stultz and 
Louis Gordon. Four years later she 
solidified her position as the world’s 
best woman pilot by flying the Atlantic 
alone. 

Every so often, Miss Earhart, like 
other prominent flyers, pulls a spec- 
tacular stunt to hit the front pages. 
This enhances a flyer’s value as a 
cigarette endorser, helps finance new 
planes, sometimes publicizes a book. 
Last week she soloed 2,408 miles over 
the Pacific from Hawaii to Oakland, 
Calif. 

In the NR 965Y the Commerce De- 
partment number of Miss Earhart’s 
red Lockheed Vega monoplane—the 
tousle-haired flyer shot off rain-sodden 
Wheeler Field. For eighteen hours, 
sixteen minutes she flew over the 
hazardous stretch of water in which 
ten flyers have died. 

Ten-thousand people at Oakland Air- 
port cheered her safe arrival, but in 
Honolulu after her take-off her pub- 
lisher-husband, George Palmer Put- 
nam, laconically observed: “I’d rather 
have a baby.” He followed her to the 
United States by boat. 


s 
AVCO: 
Straight 


American Airlines Finds 


Line the Shortest 


Anyone traveling from New York to 
Los Angeles exclusively by Errett L. 
Cord’s American Airlines last week 
would have had a tedious, weary trip. 
At 1 A.M. he would have boarded a 
sleeper plane at Newark Airport. At 
4:59 a landing at Detroit would have 
roused him out of bed. Five and a 
half hours later another plane would 
have carried him eastward back to 
Cleveland. After nearly a two-hour 
wait at Cleveland the confused pas- 
senger would have been loaded on 
another plane to spend the rest of the 
day and night en route to Los Angeles. 

Aware that such a meandering line 
would attract little traffic, American 
officials had swallowed their pride and 
booked transcontinental passengers as 
far as Cleveland with a competing 
company, United Air Lines. 

Last Monday American, which oper- 
ates more route miles than any other 
United States company, declared its 
independence. By smoothing out the 
time-wasting Newark-Detroit kink, it 
moved into sharp competition with 
United and Transcontinental & Western 
Air, the nation’s two chief systems. 
The new route that will put American 
in a position to compete on even 
transcontinental terms flies a crow line 
between Washington and Nashville. 

This week American’s transcontinen- 
tal passengers boarded swift new Doug- 
las planes at Newark at 12:30 midday. 
On them they zoomed through Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Nashville, Little 
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Rock, and Dallas. At Fort Worth they 
transferred to comfortable Curtiss Con- 
dor sleeper planes. Next morning at 
6:45 they arrived in Los Angeles. 

Credit for the awakening of the 
rambling airline belongs to three men: 
the line’s aggressive owner, Mr. Cord; 
its board chairman and Cord’s Man 
Friday, Lucius B. Manning, and its 
president, C. R. Smith. 

American Airlines was a corporate 
baby of the booming ’20s. In 1929 Wil- 
liam Averell Harriman, son of the 
great railroader, and Lehman Broth- 
ers, New York private’ bankers, 
mapped out an airline on paper in the 
name of The Aviation Corporation, a 
holding company. Into their mapped 
routes they began fitting small operat- 
ing companies. 

One was Colonial Airways, whose 
Boston-New York run had the coun- 
try’s cleanest passenger fatality rec- 
ord. In five years operation Colonial 
lost only one passenger—after a forced 
landing in Boston Harbor. While a tug 
was picking up passengers and crew, 
one man, somewhat drunk, insisted he 
could swim ashore. He did. When his 
feet touched ground he dropped dead 
of heart failure. 

Besides Colonial, Harriman-Lehman 
added helter-skelter lines in every di- 
rection: Safeways (Fort Worth-Los 
Angeles), Colonial Western (Albany- 
Cleveland), Interstate (Chicago-At- 
lanta), Universal (Chicago-Dallas), 
Continental (Cleveland-Cincinnati), 


Transamerica (Cleveland-Chicago), and 
four other lines. Soon the huge corpo- 
ration found itself overloaded with in- 
herited $15,000-a-year vice presidents. 
So Avco destroyed the corporate en- 
tities of the absorbed companies and 
formed American Airlines. 

Aviation Corporation acquired one 
bitter pill—cCord’s holdings—Century 
Air Lines (Detroit-Chicago) and Cen- 
tury Pacific (San Francisco-Los An- 
geles). Peddling cheap speed just as 
he had in the motor world with his 
Auburn car, Cord tried to run his 
airlines without mail contracts. In 1932 
this became too expensive; he threw in 
his lot with Aviation Corporation and 
accepted stock for his companies. 
Quietly the shrewd and able motor man 
began buying Aviation Corporation 
stock in the open market. Soon he was 
ready to show his cards. 

After a proxy battle-royal with La 
Motte T. Cohu, who represented Avia- 
tion Corporation’s bankers, Cord came 
out with control of the sprawling air- 
line held tightly in his fist. Immedi- 
ately he declared a second moving day 
for executives. Behind their vacated 
desks went such Cord henchmen as 
Lester D. Seymour and Lucius Man- 
ning. 

The new Cord management bleached 
the red ink out of American’s balance 
sheet. In 1932 Avco lost $7,685,000; in 
1933 it yielded a $596,000 profit. Execu- 
tives admitted the sale of securities was 
partially responsible for the good show- 
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ing. Even so, Aviation Corporation’s 
actual operating losses totaled only 
$160,000. 

American’s auspicious start in 1934 
stopped abruptly after Federal mail 
contract cancellation. Since last March 
it has lost $100,000 a month. Much of 
this, however, is a book loss, repre- 
senting money spent for new equip- 
ment: 10 new Douglas planes, 5 Curtiss 
Condors, and 5 Condors with berths for 
night trips. 

American’s outstanding acquisitions 
during 1934, however, were its ten 
Vultees, built by Cord’s Aircraft De- 
velopment Co. These beautifully trim 
planes are the fastest transports avia- 
tion has known. They cruise 20 miles 
an hour faster than the Douglases. 
Traveling at 215 miles an hour they 
whip passengers from Chicago to Dal- 
las in 6 hours and 49 minutes. 

American Airlines’ president, Cyrus 
R. Smith, is a man all aviation execu- 
tives watch carefully. At 36 he is the 
youngest president of a major aviation 
company. From him, competitors know, 
will come none of the sluggish opposi- 
tion which American gave them when 
in banking hands. 

To the handsome, six-foot, square- 
jawed Texan, aviation has been fish, 
flesh, and good red herring. After 
graduating at the University of Texas, 
he got a job with his State’s pio- 


neer airline, Texas Air Transport Co. 

Before he landed with American, 
after a succession of mergers, he 
studied every phase of commercial avi- 
ation. As an accountant he learned 
something of operating costs. As a 
sideline he learned to fly. His transport 
license and more than 1,000 hours solo 
flying fully qualify him for the co- 
piloting he has done on regular runs. 

Smith was one of the few “inherited” 
executives who survived the proxy bat- 
tle. After a year with the new company 
he became vice president in charge of 
operations in the southern division. The 
next step moved him into an executive 
vice president’s job in Chicago. 

Under the company reorganization 
demanded by the Air Mail Act passed 
by the last Congress, “C.R.” landed in 
the president’s chair. Last month he 
went home to Texas to marry Louise 
Manget, daughter of a prominent Dal- 
las physician. Elliott Roosevelt, one of 
Smith’s close friends, was a wedding 
guest. 

For the first time in its history his 
company is supplying speed and com- 
fort which few other lines have for 
sale. On transcontinental runs TWA 
takes 18 hours to Los Angeles, United 
21 hours, 30 minutes to San Francisco. 
American’s new equipment will zoom 
over the longer, better-weather, south- 
ern route in 21 hours, 15 minutes. 
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Coast-to-Coast Passenger Routes of Three Competing Air Lines 


C. R. Smith, R. S. Pruitt, L..B. Manning (Right) of American Airtines 
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BILLIARDS: $300,000 Lessons to 
Make 





Nation Cue-Conscious 


Ordinarily cue experts spend the first 
month of the year chalking tips in 
practice for February’s national cham- 
pionships. This year the National Bil- 
liard Association sponsors no profes- 
sional championships. Instead, it de- 
vised a $300,000 plan to revive interest 
in the sport. From now until Spring 
the association will pay famous bil- 
liardists $200 a week to give exhibitions 
and lessons on a nation-wide tour. 

Most amazing member of the touring 
ivory wizards is George Sutton, 69, who 
years ago lost his hands and wrists in a 
lumber-mill accident. Besides billiards, 
he can trapshoot. He once won a bet by 
buttoning his shirt on backwards in ten 
minutes. 


Equipment: According to Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., largest Amer- 
ican Billiard manufacturers, there are 
200,000 tables in this country, mostly 
in Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
recreation centers, clubrooms, and pool 
halls. Only a few stand in private 
homes. 

Tables cost from $350 up. They last 
25 years, but even the best pure-wool 
covers wear out in a year if used much. 
The late John Ringling owned the most 
expensive table in the world, a walnut 
masterpiece valued at $3,500. Its four 
hand-carved legs were replicas of the 
famous Ringling circus lions. 

A set of three ivory billiard balls, 
turned from elephant tusks, cost from 
$30 to $50. Maple-shafted cues range 
in price from $1 to $5. The best tips 
bring as high as 10 cents each. They 
are made in France from the skin of 
unborn calves. Ordinary domestic calf- 
skin tips cost 1 cent each. 


PLAYERS: Michael Phelan, the first 
American carom king, ruled in Civil 
War days. Later came Jake Schaefer 
Sr., whose skill led to the invention of 
balkline billiards. He nursed balls so 
effortlessly along rails that officials had 
to mark out squares from which he had 
to drive at least one ball after making 
a carom. 

Billiardists indulge in amazing con- 
tortions when they see their shots going 
away. “Body-English” is as old as bil- 
liards itself. Melbourne Inman, a 
“Body-English” addict of 30 years ago, 
used to break lights above the table 
with his cue trying to coax the cueball 
onto the proper line. Old-timers enjoy 
the story of Indian Lewis, a St. Louis 
pool-hall frequenter, who backed him- 
self out of a window beckoning his cue 
ball to come nearer. Fortunately, he 
fell only one story, onto an awning. 
He scrambled to safety and rushed up- 
stairs shouting: “Did I make it?” 

Welker Cochran and Johnny Layton 
are probably the best players today. 
But Willie Hoppe, the boy wonder of 
1898, still draws the largest galleries. 
The former champion thinks the game 
great exercise: “I walk a mile in a 
regulation balkline match, three and 
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Lester Stoefen and George Lott Are Taken Into Camp by Ellsworth Vines and 42-Year- 
Old William Tilden (Right) in Professional Doubles at Madison Square Garden, New York 


one-half miles in a 125-point 3-cushion 
game.” Once Hoppe sat in a chair for 
1 hour and 33 minutes waiting for 
Eric Hagenlocker to finish a run. 

Cue artists seem to keep their skill 
longer than devotees of any other sport. 
Alfredo De Oro, at 72, still threatens 
the best youngsters in 3-cushion tour- 
naments. Last week Brooklyn staged a 
Perpetual Youth championship for con- 
testants over 60. A 77-year-old came 
through. 

” 


TENNIS: Big Bill Tilden Wins, 


Loses, and Sings “Forget It” 


William Tatem Tilden II will be 42 
next February. Tilden won his first 
national tennis championship in 1920. 
That year Babe Ruth walloped out 54 
home runs—his first big season. Man 
O’War ruled the turf, Jack Dempsey 
wore the heavyweight crown, Chick 
Evans led the amateur golfers, and 
Devereux Milburn rode in the top polo 
seat. 

Of these champions only Tilden and 
Ruth remain active. Ruth admits his 
best days are past, but Tilden marches 
on brimful of energy and skill. One 
night last week in New York City he 
stole the opening show of Bill O’Brien’s 
80-city professional tour. 

First he beat George Lott 6-4, 7-5. 
Then with Ellsworth Vines he beat 
Lott and Lester Stoefen, 3-6, 14-16, 
13-11, 8-6, 6-4—the longest doubles 
grind ever played in professional ten- 
nis. After losing the first two sets 
Tilden seemed on the verge of collapse. 
But his remarkable reserve enabled 
him to finish the match apparently 
fresher than any of the youngsters. 

The big, stoop-shouldered tennis star 
couldn’t go on indefinitely at that pace. 
Later in the week he wilted, losing 
singles matches to Lott in Philadelphia 
and Washington. 





Off the court Tilden never pampers 
himself. On his present 25,000-mile 
tour he will drive his Buick much of 
the way at his normal speed of more 
than 60 miles an hour. Often he starts 
for the next city late at night right 
after a match. Before matches at a 
new arena he supervises the lighting 
arrangements. When the troupe’s Ford 
truck rolls up with the one-ton playing 
canvas, he sees that laborers stretch 
it out and fasten it firmly. 


At bridge Tilden is equally intense. 
He plays a serious Culbertson game, 
smokes Camels constantly, and occa- 
sionally breaks conventions. In ping- 
pong he is always on the defensive. He 
has no finishing shots himself. Of all 
sports, handball tires him most quickly. 
He confesses that his muscles are not 
trained for it. 


Tilden eats like a wrestler—often a 
steak for breakfast, sometimes a big 
meal half an hour before a match. His 
famous temperament rages at its worst 
in dining rooms. His rolls must be 
hot, not tepid; the cream for his coffee 
thick but not whipped. Tilden has no 
wife to criticize because “I have never 
been in one place long enough to mar- 
ry.” 

Now that he exhibits himself for cash 
he sometimes forgives incidents that 
fired his hot temper as an amateur. He 
realizes that cheers from the gallery, 
even while the ball is in play, mean ap- 
proval of his show. But if an official 
makes a displeasing decision or a ball 
boy fumbles a take-out, temperamental 
Tilden still puts his hands on his hips 
and leers his old-maid smirk. 


In variety and perfection of strokes, 
Tilden exceeds any tennis player that 
ever lived. A weak knee that used to 
bother him seldom causes trouble any 
more. The loss from blood poisoning 
of part of a finger on his right hand 
took away nothing from his game. 





As a drawing card, Tilden has done 
as much for tennis as Dempsey did for 
pugilism or Ruth for baseball. The 
tennis king also fancies himself an ac- 
tor and a writer. His stage ambition 
is to play Falstaff. A recent example 
of his verse: 


Tis always quite forgotten a game 
is just a game 

So play it for the glory and play it 
for the fame. 

But do not get the idea that win- 
ning of a sort 

Should ever take the precedence of 
good clean honest sport. 

Defeat is no disaster, believe it if 
you can 

Well Played! Good Win! Forget it 

“Peace on Earth, Good will to Man.” 


FLEMINGTON ARENA: Athletes 


And Fans at Hauptmann Trial 


Richard Hauptmann, defendant (see 
page 7), used to be a gymnast, a 
boxer, a swimmer, a canoeist, and a 
New York Giants rooter. Dr. John 
Condon, prosecution witness, once um- 
pired baseball games. Al Reich, who 
backs up Condon’s testimony, boxed. 
Attorney General David T. Wilentz fol- 
lows horse racing closely. Out of court 
he often talks the sport with James 
Rao of Edward J. Reilly’s office. Lloyd 
Fisher, one of Hauptmann’s lawyers, is 
president of a bicycle club and likes 
baseball. 

Looking on at the trial last week: 
Damon Runyon, sport columnist and 
horse owner; Enzo Fiermonte, boxer and 
estranged husband of Mrs. Madeleine 
Force Astor Dick, who acted as mes- 
senger boy for Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
Hearst writer; Frank Frisch, manage! 
of the world champion St. Louis Cardi- 
nals; and Mrs. Jack Dempsey. 
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CATHOLICS: Indians’ St. Peter 


Quiets the Ice-Jammed Waters 


Dread fear gripped the hearts of the 
500 Indians on the St. Regis Reserva- 
tion last week. On the tract of land, 
lying partly in northern New York 
State near Hogansburg and partly in 
the Province of Quebec, men and wom- 
en gathered in frightened groups. 


Their terror was caused by the news 
that there was a great ice jam where 
the Racquette River enters the blue St. 
Lawrence three miles above the village 
of St. Regis. John Day, a member of 
the reservation, told the direst story. 
He said 40 houses along the river bank 
would be wiped away if the jam sud- 
denly broke. The cakes, he told wide- 
eyed listeners, weighed thousands of 
tons. Some were larger than a room 
in a house. 


“It is a terrible sight,” Mr. Day said 
grimly. “The river is choked with wild 
ice.” 

In the path of the ice stood the In- 
dians’ beloved St. Mary’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The small and drab stone 
edifice has stood on the reservation for 
142 years. It is the center of the re- 
ligious life of the Indians, 90 per cent 
of whom are Catholic. The church 
nestles close to the banks of the river, 
and if the ice came down it would cer- 
tainly destroy the building. 


“We must tell Father Bourgets,” the 
Indians all agreed, so they hastened to 
the rectory. The 60-odd-year-old, 
swarthy-skinned priest listened to his 
parishioners’ story. It took him only a 
moment to decide what to do. 
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Soon. the incessant clanging .of the 
church’s bell brought Indians flocking 
to the sacred spot. They know its 
sound well. They tell the story that 
their ancestors brought the bell. from 
Deerfield, Mass., after the famous 
massacre of Feb. 29, 1704. 

When the church was filled with har- 
rowed-faced faithful, Father Bourgets 
announced they would pray to God to 
break the ice jam. He led their 
prayers in the Mohawk tongue. All day 
the prayers rose from the throats of 
priest and people. 

But even the prayers seemed futile. 
The ice came down in huge slabs. It 
crushed two houses and routed Charlie 
Jacobs and his family from bed. The 
menacing floes got higher and higher. 


Then Father Bourgets tried another 
spiritual remedy. An Indian had told 
him how the statue of St. Peter, sur- 
rounded by vigil lights near the church’s 
high altar, had stopped an ice jam 60 
years ago. The father ordered the 
statue taken out of the church and 
placed on the ground outside. By this 
time ice had then crept within 25 feet 
of the building. 


Indians obediently and reverently 
carried out their pastor’s instructions. 
They built a crude wooden shelter to 
protect the plaster saint from the 
warm rain. Then they prayed to St. 
Peter to stop the jam. They felt that 
the saint, who was once a fisherman on 
Lake Gennesaret, would hear their 
prayers. 

Then miraculously the jam broke. 
Thousands of huge cakes were piled 
on the shore but most of them floated 
down the river, and the church and the 
village were saved. 

“We safe now,” the Indians sighed 
gratefully, “St. Peter save.” 


KEYSTONE 


“We Safe Now,” Said Indians of Hogansburg, N. Y., “St. Peter Save” 








RADIO 


SPITALNY: The Maestro Finds 
Willing Sponsor for His Cirls 





Phil Spitalny, a long-haired, excit- 
able Russian, thinks he has given ra- 
dio a new idea. A fortnight ago, he 
gruffly waved a baton over the heads 
of 32 girl musicians, on the Columbia 
chain. After the broadcast, Mr. Spit- 
alny had reason to smile. Not only 
had he presented something unique— 
but he also had a sponsor to pay for 
the show. The sponsor was Linit, a 
bath preparation. 

“It’s the first all-girl band ever heard 
on the air,’”’ Spitalny boasted in a thick 
Russian accent. To confound radio 
critics who had doubted the program’s 
appeal, he last week had several thou- 
sand letters from female fans. Most 
of the envelopes were bulky. The writ- 
ers had listened closely to Spitalny’s 
musicians and the commercial announc- 
er, Kenneth Roberts. “Four $300 fur 
coats are being given away absolutely 
free,” chirped Mr. Roberts. “All you 
have to do is write a letter on ‘How I 





BROADCASTS JAN. 19-25 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 


SAT. (19th): “La Forza del Destino:” Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Gladys Swarthout, Ezio Pinza, and other 
Metropolitan Opera artists sing Verdi's 
opera for the first time over the air. Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza conducts. 1:50 E.T.; 12:50 
C.T.; 11:50 M.T.; 10:50 P.T. NBC—WEAFP 
—W JZ. 

SUN. (20th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Robert Casadesus, French pianist 
and composer, plays Mozart’s ‘“Corona- 
tion” concerto in D major for piano and 
orchestra. Hans Lange conducts the or- 
chestra in Mozart’s “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo,”’ Stringham'’s Nocturne No. 1, 
D’Indy’s “A Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain,” and Wagner’s overture to “Die 
Meistersinger.” 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:3 
M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (21st): “Secret Ink:” First of a series of 
spy stories, dramatized by Major Herbert 
O. Yardley, code expert during World War, 
and D. Thomas Curtin, veteran radio 
script writer. 7:15 E.T.; 6:15 C.T.; 5:15 
M.T.; 4:15 P.T. NBC—WEAF, 

TUES, (22nd): Ed Wynn: Punster continues his 
clowning on a big, noisy program, Eddie 
Duchin, a nimble piano-thumper, leads his 
orchestra through several popular selec- 
tions. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (23rd): Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 

der Serge Koussevitsky plays for 30 min- 
utes. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 
11:60 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Andre Kostelanetz: His orchestra 
vocal ensemble in a program of popular 
dance music, ingeniously orchestrated. 
John McClain, The New York Sun's ship 
news reporter, unenthusiastically drawls 
the commercial announcement. 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS, 

THURS. (24th): National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War: Meeting in Wash- 
ington to discuss their plans. Over a short- 
wave hookup Lady Astor speaks at her 
home in Sandwich, County Kent, England; 
Ruth Bryan Owen, United States Minister 
to Denmark, at Copenhagen; Miss Cornelia 
van Asch van Wyck, president of World 
Council of YWCA, at Utrecht, Holland; 
and Mrs. Tsune Gauntlett, president of 
Women’s Pan-Pacific Union, at Tokyo. 
4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

FRI. (25th): Fred Astaire: The owner of Amer- 
ica’s two most nimble feet, and. Irene 
Dunne act a few scenes from their latest 
picture, “Roberta.” Singers, comedians, 
and an orchestra complete this 60-minute 
show. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 
P.T. CBS. 


and a 
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Use Linit’ and enclose a side panel 
from a box of Linit.” 

The 38-year-old Odessa-born Russian 
conceived his brain-child two years ago. 
“I knew an all-girl program would be 
a ‘natural’ for a sponsor with a wom- 
an’s product,” he spluttered. For more 
than a year he combed 75 cities in 17 
States to dig up his talent. He lis- 
tened to about 900 female trumpeters, 
tympanists, saxophonists, and piccolo 
players. 

At first he was discouraged. “There 
wasn’t a good girl player in all Pitts- 
burgh,” he scowled. The Juilliard 
School of Music in New York furnished 
him with an entire string section— 
eleven pieces. In Chicago he got his 
first cornetist. 

Most of the girls were suspicious of 
the rosy future Mr. Spitalny painted. 
Did he have any vaudeville bookings to 
guarantee the girls’ salaries? Mr. 
Spitalny said he had. Louis K. Sid- 
ney manager of the Leow circuit, prom- 
ised Spitalny several important stage 
dates. Spitalny took advantage of the 
Loew bookings and used them as a 
training school for the band. 

The girls have formed their own 
club, elected Evelyn Kaye, 20-year-old 
first violinist of the troupe, president. 
She irons out all backstage outbursts, 
selects costumes, and reports the more 
serious complaints to Spitalny. When 
the girls refused to play in a Wilkes- 
Barre dance hall because they were 
afraid of ribald customers, the con- 
ductor accepted the mutiny stoically: 
“They’re very refined.” 

Spitalny’s program even has a wom- 
an master of ceremonies. She is Rosa- 


line Greene, the “talking” Mary Lou 
of the Maxwell House Showboat hour. 
Miss Greene employs no instrument 
save her own smooth voice. She talks 
about the songs and Linit. The regular 
CBS staff announcer helps out. 

The exuberant Russian thinks girl 
musicians are as capable as men, “but 
they’re backward about playing the big 
instruments.” He had to recruit Helena 
Blue, a robust trombonist, to play the 
tuba. Even Miss Blue refused this 
chore, until the exasperated conductor 
offered her the best salary in the or- 
ganization. Spitalny muttered: “You 
don’t find girl tuba players—you train 
them.” 


© 
OLD TESTAMENT: 
Goliath Fight It 


David and 


Out Again 

The world’s all-time best-selling book 
has finally wooed and won a radio 
sponsor. Last Sunday afternoon, Mont- 
gomery-Ward, the world’s second larg- 
est mail-order company, presented the 
first of a series of dramatizations of 
the Old Testament. Twenty-eight 
National Broadcasting Co. stations, 
from coast to coast, broadcast the pro- 
gram. 

In WMAQ, Chicago’s NBC station in 
the Merchandise Mart Building, 80 per- 
formers re-enacted the story of David 
and Goliath. The Windy City’s big- 
gest radio production had station execu- 
tives dizzy. There was barely enough 
room left in Studio A for the 26-piece 
orchestra. “Israelites and Philistines” 
swarmed through corridors and offices. 


Carpenters hurriedly slapped together 
a makeshift high stool for the produc- 
tion man, so all performers could see 
him. 

So enthusiastic were sponsors about 
their latest network show, that they 
recorded a preview performance and 
air-mailed the disks to New York City 
headquarters in the RCA _ Building. 
Here the performance was transmitted 
over telephone lines to 75 monitor loud- 
speakers in NBC offices. 

Executives and radio editors found 
the advance biblical broadcast thrilling. 
The old tale had the elements of a 
1935 talkie spectacle. Lloyd Lewis, Chi- 
cago Daily News’s dramatic critic and 
playwright-collaborator of Sinclair 
Lewis, adapted the story for radio pres- 
entation. 

Goliath roared through the micro- 
phone in the best Wallace Beery style. 
David’s shrill but confident voice made 
him a plausible hero. A continuous 
musical background supplied tonal at- 
mosphere. Richard Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” served to introduce the giant, 
Goliath. Cesar Franck’s Symphony in 
D minor and Ottovino Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome” helped “to build the mental 
picture of the Israelite and Philistine 
hosts massed in the Vale of Elah.” 

Listeners heard the immortal sling- 
shot battle of the centuries between the 
radio Goliath, who stands only 5 feet 5, 
and David, portrayed by an actor 3 
inches taller than his “giant” foe. 

“The best part about this show,” com- 
mented NBC, “is that there are no in- 
terrupting commercial announcements 
The sponsor’s name is given only at 
the start and finish of the program.” 


Phil Spitalny and His All-Cirl Radio Band Which He “Knew Would Be a ‘Natural’ ” 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: 
Gets Lindsey on Bench Again 


In Los Angeles last week Ben B. 
Lindsey, a small, toothbrush-mustached 
man, stood before Presiding Judge Ed- 
ward T. Bishop, tall and solemn-faced. 
Mr. Lindsey took the oath that made 
him a judge of the county’s Superior 
Court. Then the famous ex-judge of 
Denver’s Juvenile Court thanked Judge 
Bishop for installing him. 


“Little Judge”’ Lindsey, who raised a 
national storm by advocating compan- 
jonate marriage, has been in more or 
less of an eclipse since Colorado dis- 
barred him in 1929. He moved to Cali- 
fornia and went through two serious 
abdominal operations. Still full of fight, 
he recovered to carry his battle for re- 
instatement to the Colorado Supreme 
Court. He won. 


A year ago he became an NRA medi- 
ator in California. Last Summer he 
decided to run for office. Nominated 
by a 3-to-1 vote, he was elected in No- 
vember by the largest vote ever cast 
for Superior Judge. He regards his 
election as “complete vindication” and 
is “looking forward with great pleasure 
and enthusiasm to his opportunity for 
service.” 

RuLED: By Judge Allen M. Stearne 
of Philadelphia Orphans Court, that 
Charlotte Nash Nixon-Nirdlinger had 
forfeited her rights to income from her 
father-in-law’s $2,756,202 trust fund, in 
which her husband had a 29 per cent 
interest. Mrs. Nixon-Nirdlinger lost 
claim to his share, the judge decided, 
by killing her theatre-manager hus- 
band four years ago, even though she 
was acquitted on a plea of self-de- 
fense. The income goes to her hus- 
band’s children by his first marriage. 

DecipeD: By Willis Van Devanter, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Sir 
Lyman Poore Duff, Chief Justice of 
Canada, that the United States must 
apologize to Canada for the sinking, in 
1929, of the rum-runner I’m Alone. 


The two justices, acting as commis- 
sioners of arbitration, found the vessel 
was of Canadian registry. Under terms 
of a treaty with Canada, they con- 
sidered the American Coast Guard 
justified in pursuing the ship but not in 
“the admittedly intentional sinking.” 


As “material amend,” the justices 
recommended that the United States 
pay Canada $25,000. No compensa- 
tion, they thought, should go to the 
owners, because they were Americans. 
But to the captain, crew, and relatives 
of two dead sailors they recommended 
payment of compensation amounting 
to $25,666.50. 


In Toronto, Capt. John T. Randell, 
master of the rum-runner, read the re- 
port and snorted: “Not a word do they 
Say about false imprisonment ... I 
don’t like it.” 


- 





INTERNATIONAL 


Colorado Frowned on Him, California Elected Him: Ben B. Lindsey (Right) 
Takes Oath as Superior Judge in Los Angeles From Judge Edward T. Bishop 


Hetp: By Recorder Walter J. 
Sweeney of Sea Bright, N. J., Kenneth 
Andrew, Louis de Camp, and Bernard 
Mount, for the grand jury on charges 
of unethical clam churning. 


Jersey laws permit clam fishermen 
to use their feet or rakes for churning 
clams out of the mud. Innovators dis- 
covered that a weighted motor boat, 
driven through the shallows, churned 
bivalves with its propeller more effi- 
ciently than rakes or feet. The price 
of clams dropped from 75 cents a 
bushel to 35 cents. Jersey outlawed 
propeller churning. 


When Messrs. Andrew, de Camp, 
and Mount went out in motor boats, 
they were brought back to court. 

APPROVED: By the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, forfeiture of the charter 
of the Seventh Day Baptists at 
Ephrata, Pa. The society received its 
charter in 1814. A lower court found 
that the organization charged fees for 
admission to the “cloister” but failed 
to dispense charity or pay taxes. The 
Supreme Court affirmed the lower 
court’s ruling that the society thus 
“exceeded the powers” given it and 
“failed in the use of privileges granted.” 


VACATED: By Judge John J. Pry- 
stalski of Cook County Court, Chicago, 
an order he issued the day before giv- 
ing Henry Ipema right to half a mile 
of one of the county’s most important 
four-lane highways. 

Ipema came to court, after fore- 
closing on a syndicate that bought 40 
acres of land from him. The syndicate, 
he charged, had given up land for the 
highway without seeking his permis- 
sion. Judge Prystalski recognized 
Ipema’s claim. . Ipema went home, 
erected barricades at either end of his 
“road,” and charged each motorist 10 
cents toll. Then Judge Prystalski 
called Ipema into court and told him 
he had changed his mind. 

RETURNED: By a jury in United 
States District Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a libel against Joseph and Bronislaw 
Adamowicz. In June, 1934, they 
made a transatlantic flight to Poland. 
Last September Federal agents found 
an unregistered 10,000-gallon still on 
the aviators’ property. On trial this 
month, the brothers claimed they leased 
their property and knew nothing of the 
still. The jury decided otherwise. 

It declared property and machinery, 
valued at $55,000, forfeited to the 
government. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Honor and Duty in the 
“Lives of a Bengal Lancer” 


Paramount lived up to a four-year 
promise last week. In 1930, the film- 
company bought the rights to Major 
Yeats-Brown’s book, “Lives of a Ben- 
gal Lancer.” At the time, Paramount 
promised its public a knockout picture. 
The film is a straightforward melo- 
drama without a dull moment. 


Difficulties cropped up soon after the 
book’s purchase. Yeats-Brown had 


written many pages on polo, pig-stick- 
ing, and mysticism. By the time scena- 
rio writers weeded out this unscreen- 
dismayed producers 
Major Yeats- 


able material, 
found no story left. 


two Lancers, are the outstanding play- 
ers. They risk honor and life to pro- 
tect Richard Cromwell, childish son of 
their Colonel, from his own indiscre- 
tions. This leads them to encounters 
in the Khyber Pass, into the torture 
chamber of a powerful Khan and Gary 
Cooper to a noble death. 

The only feminine role falls to Kath- 
leen Burke. For scarcely more than 
five minutes, she appears as a sinister 
Russian spy who nearly ruins the ca- 
reer of the Colonel’s son. 


“ECSTASY:” Beautiful Girl Tripping 
Through Wood Too Much for Censors 


“I’m burned up about this, see? Sore 
as hell.” 

A huge man with enormous bejeweled 
fingers exploded. 

For over a year, J. A. Koerpel, presi- 








































Their Disguise Was Quickly Detected in the Plot of “Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer.” They Are Franchot Tone and Gary Cooper (Right) 


Brown, Maxwell Anderson, Achmed 
Abdullah, Waldemar Young, and Grov- 
er Jones wrote and re-wrote possible 
plots. 

Meantime, a crew of thirteen went 
to India. There they shot 100,000 feet 
of film of the Khyber Pass, Bengal 
Lancers, Indian cities, and Tribal camps 
near the Afghan border. For four 
years these backgrounds lay unused in 
Paramount’s film vaults. When the 
collaborators finally developed a suit- 
able plot last year, cutters hauled out 
the film and worked a few thousand 
feet of it into the picture. The rest 
proved an invaluable guide for building 
accurate outdoor sets in California. 

The “location” was a 3,200-acre 
ranch, where 85 tents housed 7 men 
each and 2 large stables quartered 300 
horses. Filming took fifteen weeks. 
Gary Cooper and Franchot Tone, as 


dent of Eureka Productions, Inc., hag- 
gled with Elekta-Film, Czechoslovakian 
Producers, over the proper price for 
the film “Ecstasy.” When the deal went 
through last October, Mr. Koerpel 
paid “five-figure money” for the ten- 
reel picture which had made headlines 
in Europe. Last month, “Ecstasy” ar- 
rived. Promptly the Treasury Depart- 
ment seized it as probably unfit for dis- 
tribution to the American public. 


In a small, bare projection room last 


week in Washington, four persons sat 
in judgment. 
general counsel for the Customs Bu- 
reau; Huntington Cairns, legal adviser; 
Mrs. Morgenthau, and a minor Treasury 
official. 


They were Eli Frank, 


They saw a beautiful girl (Hedy 


Kiesler) leave her too-old husband and 
fall in love with a dashing young man. 
The husband commits suicide. Throw- 


ing her clothes over the saddle of her 
horse, the young girl goes for a swim 


in a particularly limpid pool. While 
she swims, the horse wanders off. Hedy 
is forced to run unclothed after the 
erring animal. Her subsequent activi- 
ties with the young man make the rest 
of the story. 

The picture has startled censors 
wherever shown. In Europe, Fritz 
Mandel, millionaire Austrian husband 
of Miss Kiesler tried to have it sup- 
pressed. The Pope attacked it in 
Rome. In New York, Al Smith, active 
in the Legion of Decency, wired Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urging a ban. Washing- 
ton officials state Mr. Smith’s wire 
came after the decision was made. The 
four censors agreed that the photog- 
raphy was exquisite, but decreed it 
must not be shown. 

Hearing the news, Mr. Koerpel 
stated: “We have legal rights and in- 
tend to carry this case into court.” 

One sequence shows Hedy’s face in 
close-up while in the arms of her lover. 
Last week Representative Culkin (Re- 
publican) introduced a measure to out- 
law pictures “which unnecessarily pro- 
long expressions or demonstration of 
passionate love.” The Representative 
suggested no time limit. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 
(NEW YORK OPENINGS) 

THE PETRIFIED FOREST (Broadhurst T! 
tre): Near the weird petrified forest 
Arizona, Robert Sherwood gathers a mot 
ley assortment of characters. A wor 
weary author (Leslie Howard) meets ani 
loves a provincial girl (Peggy Conklin) 
who dreams of a beautiful world beyo 
her native desert. Their fate is brought 
to an abrupt and exciting climax by the 
arrival of gunmen fleeing from justice. 

THE OLD MAID (Empire Theatre): The spirit 

of a past generation is enacted by Heler 

Mencken and Judith Anderson in this 

dramatization of an Edith Wharton novel 

Miss Mencken plays the “old maid’? who 

pays for an early love affair with eternal 

spinsterhood. 


SCREEN 


EVBRGREEN (Gaumont-British): An une 
ployed London chorus girl (Jessie Mat- 
thews), finds success in the music halls by 
impersonating her mother, stage favorite 
of the Edwardian period. The Rodgers 
Hart music is bright and stirring. 


THE NIGHT IS YOUNG (MGM): Evelyn Laye 
ballet dancer, and Ramon Novarro, dash- 
ing young nobleman, sing their 
through a musical romance. Sigmund 
Romberg and Oscar Hammerstein are re 
sponsible for the music and lyrics. 

THE WHITE COCKATOO (Warner): In an old 
French chateau made over into a hotel 
several murders are committed by a gang 
of thieves who attempt to kidnap and kil 
a young heiress (Jean Muir). An Anmier- 
ican engineer, Ricardo Cortez, helps to foil 
the thieves. 

THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY (Gaumont- 
British): The broken romance of Franz 
Schubert (Hans Jaray) and Countess Hs- 
terhazy (Marta Eggerth) is pictured 0! 
the screen with the beautiful accompani- 
ment of Schubert's music. 


THE SILVER STREAK (RKO): A Diesel- 
motored streamline train, carrying a'ti- 
ficial respirators for infantile-paralysis 
victims at Boulder Dam, makes a life- 
saving dash from Chicago. Charles Star- 
rett appears as the designer of the new- 
type train. 

ENTER MADAM (Paramount): Elissa Landi 
joins the ranks of cinema stars in the role 
of a prima donna, Nina Koshetz does the 
singing for Miss Landi. 

THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN (Fox): A Wy- 
‘oming county lawyer (Will Rogers) ex- 
pounds his home-spun philosophy as he 
manages a political campaign and brings 
together his young partner and the daugh- 
ter of the rival candidate, 
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BorN: To Mrs. Charles Breasted, 
daughter of Isabella Greenway, Rep- 
resentative from Arizona, an 8-pound 
poy. Mr. Breasted is son of Prof. James 
H. Breasted, University of Chicago’s 
Egyptologist. 

BirTHDAY: Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, feminist leader, 76, Jan. 9. Be- 
cause her age is not divisible by five, 
Mrs. Catt did not celebrate. ‘To those 
who have reached three-score years and 
ten,” she pronounced, “there is much 
happiness ahead.” 


® Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, poet, 
diplomat, and Director of New York 
University’s Hall of Fame, 82, Jan. 12. 
Instead of a birthday poem, he pro- 
duced a birthday book, “Heroes, Chil- 
dren, and Fun,” honoring, among oth- 
ers, “The World’s New Playmate— 
Mickey Mouse.” 


® Col. Louis McHenry Howe, President 
Roosevelt’s secretary and close friend, 
64, Jan. 14. He went to his home town, 
Fall River, Mass. 

MARRIED: Heywood Broun, 47, colum- 
nist and president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, and Connie Dooley, 
26, actress, in New York “on the spur 
of the moment.” Mr. Broun’s first 
wife, Ruth-Hale, died last September. 


* The Infanta Beatriz, eldest daughter 
of ex-King Alfonso of Spain, and Don 
Alessandro Torlonia, Prince di Civitella 
Cesi, son of the former Mary Elsie 
Moore, American heiress, in the Church 
of Jesus, Rome. Ex-King Alfonso at- 
tended. Ex-Queen Victoria, the In- 
fanta’s mother, remained in London— 
the marriage was too democratic for 
her taste. 

Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Carolyn 
Hyde Woodin, from William H. Woodin 
Jr., son of the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Tucson, Ariz. Mrs. Wood- 
in charges her husband, who has been 
ill in recent years, with mental cruelty. 


®* By the former Consuelo Vanderbilt 
of New York, from Earl E. T. Smith, in 
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Reno, Nev. Married in 1926, they were 
legally separated last November. 

Divorcep: Douglas Fairbanks, screen 
actor, by Mary Pickford, screen actress, 
in Los Angeles, Calif., after almost 
fifteen years of “ideal marriage.” Miss 
Pickford alleged grievous mental suf- 
fering. She quoted Mr. Fairbanks as 
saying he had no interest in life except 
travel, which “defeats the legitimate 
ends of matrimony.” Mr. Fairbanks, 
in St. Moritz, Switzerland, escorting 
Lady Ashley, whose husband last No- 
vember named him co-respondent, re- 
fused to comment. He had his tele- 
phone disconnected and smashed press 
cameras. 


® Victor Wetter, 48-inch midget, by 
Mrs. Stella Royal Wetter, 38-inch 
midget, in Chicago, on grounds of 
cruelty. “He slapped me,” she told 
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ACME 


Stella Wetter and Judge Who Granted 


Divorce From Her “Cruel”? Husband 


Judge Francis B. Allegretti, “in such 
places as Louisville and Peoria.” 


® Theodore Kosloff, ballet master, by 
Mrs. Alexandra Kosloff, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. “Since 1921,” she testified, ‘I 
was nothing but a business manager 
and housekeeper for him.” 

APPOINTED: Stanley Walker, author 
and former city editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune, to be managing editor 
of Hearst’s Manhattan tabloid, The 
Daily Mirror. “I think I can do some- 
thing with it,’ Mr. Walker said. 


Diep: Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 76, 
opera star, of.a lung disease and heart 
complications, in her New York home. 
Born Praxedo Marcelline Kochanska in 
the little Polish village of Wisniewczyk, 
she studied the piano and violin: Her 
teacher at the Lemberg conservatory, 
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Mary Pickford in Court to End a Mar- 
riage That Was No Longer “Ideal” 


Wilhelm Stengel, whom she later 
married, took her to a noted teacher of 
the time. She played the piano. “Can 
she do anything else?’’ She played her 
violin for the professor. “Anything 
else?” Then she sang. His enthusiasm 
encouraged her to begin serious study 
of voice. 

After European concerts she came in 
1883 to the Metropolitan Opera House 
—then almost as new and unknown 
an institution as she was a singer. Her 
triumph was immediate. In the course 
of time critics ranked her with Patti 
and Melba as one of the world’s first 
artists. In 1909, the year Gatti-Cazazza 
became manager of the opera, she sang 
her farewell. Thereafter she devoted 
her attention to a small group of pupils. 


® Other Deaths: Oliver Peebles Jenkins, 
Professor Emeritus of Physiology and 
member of Stanford University’s orig- 
inal faculty . . . Eugene Powers, 
character actor ... Hubert Vos, artist 
who painted portraits of most Eastern 
Rulers ... Alba B. Johnson, former 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works . . . Lady Florence Irving, wid- 
ow of the actor Sir Henry Irving... 
Albert Alexander Hyde, inventor of 
Mentholatum Vincent Serrano, 
matinee idol of the ’90s ... Thomas 
George Cranwell, organizer of the Con- 
tinental Can Co. 

Sick List: Emperor King Teh of 
Manchukuo (cold); serious condition 
denied. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, wartime com- 
mander of the United States army 
(bruised when hit and knocked down 
by door of his car): not serious. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Walsh, widow of the 
Senator from Montana (appendicitis 
operation): recovering. 

Mrs. Robert M. La Follette, wife of 
the Senator from Wisconsin (minor 
operation): recovering. 

Thomas Meighan, movie actor (pleur- 
isy): improved. 

Mrs. George Wightman, tennis star 
(scratched finger and bumped head in 
auto. crash): recovering. 

Rosie,. widow of Caliph II, New York 
hippopotamus (loss of appetite from 
grief over mate’s death): restless. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





SPOT FEATURES: United 


Opens the Napoleon Letters 


Newspaper syndicates are the notion 
counters of the Fourth Estate. They 
peddle comic strips, feature stories, se- 
rialized novels, health columns such as 
Royal S. Copeland’s, and “gossip” 
columns such as Oscar Odd McIntyre’s. 
Occasionally they display among their 
day-by-day wares a special “spot” fea- 
ture, such as Charles Dickens’s “Life of 
Our Lord,” distributed last year by 
United Feature Syndicate. Eye-arrest- 
ing “spots” sometimes cost the syndi- 
cate enormous sums. But profits usu- 
ally far outdistance the original invest- 
ment. The syndicate governs the sell- 
ing prices by what the newspaper 
traffic will bear. 

This week United brings to America 
a new “spot” feature, destined to be 
plastered throughout the country’s 
press. It consisted of 318 letters writ- 
ten by Napoleon between 1810 and 1814 
to Marie Louise of Austria, his stub- 
born, irascible second wife. The let- 
ters cover his courtship of Marie, his 
retreat from Moscow over Russia’s 
frozen plain, the advance of the allies 
into France, and the bleak months in 
exile at Elba. 

They have had a devious history. 
After Marie’s death they became the 
property of the illegitimate son she 
bore to her Austrian court chamber- 
lain, Count Adam-Albert von Neipperg, 
whom she later married. Down the 
generations the letters passed to Prince 
Ferdinand Montenuovo, grandson of 
Marie’s “indiscretion.” Last year the 
Prince shipped the letters to Sotheby’s, 
London’s famous Bond Street auction 
rooms. Last month they were knocked 
down to the French Government for 
£15,000 ($75,000). 

As soon as they reached the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, France’s Congres- 
sional Library, syndicate buyers turned 
up. Edward L. Keen, European man- 
ager of the United Press, an affiliate of 
United Features, shot a cable to his 
New York home office. Back flashed 
orders from Monte Bourjaily, the syn- 
dicate’s general manager, to buy the 
world rights. 

The French Ministry of Education 
was only too happy to sell all syndi- 
cate rights outside of France. The 
price they agreed on, neither United 
Features nor the French Government 
will disclose. 

The letters are 30,000 words long. 
Introductory and background notes 
written by French scholars at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale add another 15,- 
000 words. United will divide this ma- 
terial into daily 1,500-word instalments 
fully illustrated by pictures of Napole- 
on and Marie which syndicate photo- 
graphers have been busy snapping in 
Paris’s Louvre and in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

By last week United had sold the fea- 
ture to The Chicago Daily News, The 
Detroit News, and 24 Scripps Howard 
newspapers. By the time syndication 


KEYSTOn 


Professors Bondois and Lauer (Right) of French National Library Editing 
Napoleon’s Letters, Which Will Come to America as Newspaper Feature 


starts next month they hope to have 
signed at least 152 papers—the same 
number that bought “The Life of Our 
Lord” for its first run in United States 
papers. 

Autograph dealers, willing to pay 
$350 merely for the tumultuous little 
Corsican’s scrawl at the bottom of a 
dictated letter, consider the French 
Government got a bargain for its 
$75,000. 


DAFOE: The Quintuplets’ Doctor 


Writes Homilies for Mothers 


“Everybody loves a baby. Multiply 
that love by five and you get the in- 
dex of the world-wide interest 
which the Dionne quintuplets have 
aroused...” Thus, last week, Dr. Al- 
lan Roy Dafoe, the backwoods general 
practitioner who delivered the famous 
Canadian bantlings, began his Hearst 
syndicated column, ‘‘Babies.” 

The physician fills his space with a 
series of little homilies on baby rais- 
ing, couched in the simplest terms. 

“Any woman who wants a first-class 
baby should pick for him not only a 
good father but a pair of fine grand- 
fathers.” 

“If... (a baby) is ‘born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth,’ that spoon is 
a superfiuity and no good mother need 
worry over its absence.” 

The friendship between Dr. Dafoe 
and the Hearst newspapers began last 
Spring immediately after the birth of 
the “quints.” Noticing a small press- 
association report of the event, Am- 
ster Spiro, city editor of The New York 
Evening Journal, phoned Dr. Dafoe for 
more details. Dr. Dafoe said he didn’t 


see how the babies could live without 
incubators. 

Spiro got busy immediately. First 
he called the famous incubator baby 
concession near Luna Park on the 
Coney Island boardwalk. Finally he 
learned a kerosene-burning incubator 
was available in Chicago. He tele- 
phoned Hearst’s Chicago American to 
get it to Callander, Ont. This ancient 
contraption doubtless saved the lives 
of the three smallest and weakest Di- 
onnes. 

On Dr. Dafoe’s recent New York 
visit William A. Curley, The Journal's 
managing editor, guided the physician 
through the paper’s new waterfront 
building. On this tour Mr. Curley, one 
of the Hearst organization’s most per- 
suasive talkers, sold Dr. Dafoe the col- 
umn idea. Mr. Curley argued that 
through the daily paper medium Dr. 
Dafoe could give sound advice to wom- 
en too poor or too shy to visit baby 
specialists. The country doctor signed 
a year’s contract. 

The rewrite job on the columns fell 
to Marguerite Mooers Marshall, one o! 
The Journal’s best feature writers. 
With Dr. Dafoe she rode back to Can- 
ada by train, taking dictation most of 
the way. At North Bay, Ont., twenty 
miles from Callander, she stayed four 
days at the Empire Hotel “ghosting” a 
month’s columns. Before leaving she 
got Dr. Dafoe’s approval. Then she 
traveled to Toronto to submit them to 
his brother, Dr. William Dafoe. 

Each month the 47-year-old feature 
writer will visit Dr. Dafoe, take dicta- 
tion, then write a batch of baby col- 
umns. As Mrs. Sidney Walter Dean 
she has raised three children of her 
newspaper-man husband’s first mar- 
riage. 
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GOLD CLAUSE: The Sanctity of Contracts 


Versus the Power of Congress to Valuate Money 


All eyes in the nation focused on a 
small semi-circular hall in Washington 
last week—the court room of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Heavy velvet draperies parted. Nine 
black-robed Justices entered. Silently 
they took their seats in leather-backed 
chairs on the platform. 


Then took place a notable conflict: 
The sanctity of contracts versus sov- 
ereign rights. 

There were four cases argued before 
the learned Justices. All hinged on the 
joint resolution passed by Congress 
June 5, 1933, canceling the gold clause 
in existing obligations and prohibiting 
its use in future. The clause appears 
in public and private bonds and many 
other securities. It obligates the debtor 
to pay “principal and interest in gold 
coin of the United States” at its stand- 
ard weight and fineness at the time 
the security was issued. 

The question was: Did Congress have 
the right to void such contracts? 
Placidly the Justices sat behind their 
long desks, Below them, attorneys, 
high government officials, Congressmen, 
and a few lucky outsiders jammed 
every inch of the tiny room. With 
provisions made for only eight report- 
ers, even representatives of big New 
York newspapers could not squeeze in 
during parts of the trial. 


NorRMAN: In the first case, Norman 
C. Norman, manufacturing jeweler of 
New York City, contended that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad should pay 
him $38.10 for a $22.50 interest coupon 
he held as owner of one of its gold 
bonds. Subsequent to the gold clause 
cancellation, President Roosevelt de- 
valued the dollar to 59.06 per cent of 
its gold content. Mr. Norman’s figure 
of $38.10 included the 69 per cent in- 
crease in the value of gold. This the 
railroad had refused to give him. 

Emanuel Redfield, pleading for Mr. 
Norman, was conspicuous in a sack 
suit. The young New York lawyer was 
the only counsel not decked out in the 
conventional cutaway and standing col- 
lar. 

“Public Resolution No. 10, enacted by 
the Seventy-third Congress,” Mr. Red- 
field said in a low, hesitant voice, “is 
unconstitutional in that it nullifies the 
effect of the gold clause. There is no 
provision in the Constitution giving 
Congress the power to impair obliga- 
tions of existing contracts. Since this 
is a government of enumerated powers, 
and no provision is made whereby Con- 
gress can impair contracts, it follows 
that it has no such power.” 

Frederick H. Wood, gray-haired New 
York attorney of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
took the floor for the defense. Mr. 
Wood frequently appears ‘before the 
Supreme Court. His aggressive face 
beamed with confidence. In a loud and 


penetrating voice he pleaded that the 
gold clause was invalid. If it is not 
invalid, he declared, the constitutional 
delegation of power to Congress to “‘de- 
cide what money is and what value it 
should have is meaningless.” 

Homer S. Cummings represented the 
government’s views. Not in many years 
has the Attorney General of the United 
States (see page 15) appeared before 
the Supreme Court to plead. 

“These four cases touch on every es- 
sential aspect of gold obligations,’ the 
tall, Connecticut lawyer told the court. 
The combined case was of “almost un- 
precedented importance.” 

The government’s brief had estimated 
the fabulous figures involved. The total 
of the country’s gold-clause debt both 
public and private—bonds, mortgages, 
gold certificates, insurance policies—is 
close to $100,000,000,000. Should the 
court uphold the clause, it would raise 
the dollar value of the debts to nearly 





$170,000,000,000. Interest charges on 
private debt would be increased $2,600,- 
000,000 annually. Interest payments on 
Federal, State, and municipal debt 
would be jacked up nearly $700,000,000 
yearly. 

Addressing the solemn Justices, Mr. 
Cummings pictured the crisis in the 
Spring of 1933 that made cancellation 
of the gold clause advisable. “An 
emergency of extreme peril existed,” he 
said. “Our people were slipping to a 
lower level of civilization.” 

His voice rose: “This is not a case 
of Federal activity reaching out into 
a private area. These gold clauses 
have invaded the Federal field. These 
payments are on Federal territory. 
They are squatters on the Federal do- 
main.” To maintain the extinct gold 
clause would not mean loyalty “to the 
Constitution. It would be a case of 
back to chaos.” 

The Justices, in their billowing judi- 
cial robes, sat without expression. 
Occasionally Chief Justice Hughes fin- 
gered his mustache. None asked 
questions. 


BANKERS TrRusT: Another railroad 
case—the Missouri Pacific—found the 
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government, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., the railroad, and other petition- 
ers opposing Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, trustees for holders of the gold 
bond issue. 

James H. McIntosh, an imposing fig- 
ure in his cutaway despite his 76 years, 
argued for the Bankers Trust. He 
maintained the railroad should pay 
bondholders in old gold dollars. When 
the bonds were sold in 1903, he said, 
the railroad knew it could get the 
money at a lower interest rate if it as- 
sumed the risk of money changes. 
“That’s why they put the gold clause 
in,” he said. “The railroad did this. 
Not a single bondholder asked them to 
do it. 

“What would have happened,” he 
continued, commenting,on the Liberty 
bond campaign, “if, during the speeches 
of the four-minute men, someone in the 
audience had shouted out: ‘Don’t buy 
those bonds. They’ll never be paid. 
Congress will pass a law saying they 
are contrary to public policy’?” 

Also representing the Bankers Trust, 
Edward W. Bourne, tall, dark-haired, 
and less than half the age of his col- 
league, took the government’s recovery 
policy sharply to task. 

“The power of Congress is to estab- 
lish a sound currency and uniform 
value of the dollar,’”’ he declared emphat- 
ically. “It is not for the purpose of 
changing the burden of debt or raising 
prices, although that may be an in- 
direct effect.” 

Edward J. White, defending the Mis- 


souriPacific,evoked the court to laughter 
—an almost unprecedented occurrence. 

While Mr. White was paraphrasing 
the Constitution, one of the Judges de- 
manded that he read the language. 

“I couldn’t attempt to stand here and 
deceive the court as to what the Con- 
stitution says,’’ White murmured. The 
Justices roared at this sally. 

The bench raked Stanley Reed, terse, 
keen, and factual RFC counsel, with a 
barrage of questions. 

“What did they borrow?” Justice 
Butler asked about the Missouri Pacific. 

“Dollars,” replied Reed. He then 
admitted that at the time of the loan 
the dollar contained the old gold con- 
tent of 25.8 grains. 

“And you say if the government or- 
dains a silver dollar or a dime is the 
equivalent, they can be paid back in 
those coins?” Justice Butler persisted. 

“Yes, if it results in having a dollar 
of 15 grains of gold, or 1 grain, or sil- 
ver, yes,” Mr. Reed replied. 


Orners: The two remaining eases 
bore on direct government obligations 
—gold certificates and Liberty bonds. 

Counsel for F. Eugene Nortz held 
that a gold certificate was a warehouse 
receipt for a given amount of gold de- 
posited in the Treasury. Mr. Nortz, he 
said, had turned in $106,300 in gold 
certificates, under protest, more than a 
year ago. Mr. Nortz demanded that 
the government pay him the difference 
between the old gold price and the price 
at the time he turned them in ($64,- 
334.07). 
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In the Liberty bond case, John M. 
Perry pleaded his own cause in an ac- 
cent reminiscent of Al Smith’s East 
Side twang. Mr. Perry, short, .middle- 
aged, and paunchy, repeatedly assert- 
ed: “They have chipped my dollar.” 

The Treasury, he said, redeemed a 
$10,000 Liberty bond for its face value 
despite his efforts to collect $16,900 in 
“devaluated” currency. 

Angus D. MacLean, Assistant Solic- 
itor General, argued for the govern- 
ment. 

Chief Justice Hughes then leaned 
forward. ‘Here you have a bond issued 
by the United States Government, is- 
sued in a time of war and in the exer- 
cise of its war powers,” Mr. Hughes 
said. “A bond which the government 
promised to pay in a certain kind of 
money. Where do you find any power 
under the Constitution to alter that 
bond, or the power of Congress to 
change that promise?” 


PLEA: Attorney General Cummings 
closed with an impassioned appeal for 
the government. Avoiding legal prec- 
edent and language, he pitched his 
argument on what he called a higher 
plane. 

“The government acted as a matter 
of supreme necessity,” he declared in a 
voice pulsating with emotion. ‘The basic 
financial structure was being under- 
mined by powers beyond our control 

. It was an almost impossible pre- 
dicament. The problem was approached 
with consecrated devotion. The result 
was an outstanding achievement of 
statesmanship.” 

Unless the court acts with unusual 
dispatch the opinion is not likely to be 
handed down before February. In case 
of a divided opinion among the Jus- 
tices, it may be weeks later. 


« 
MELVILLE: Shoes Step to The 
Tune of $27,215,927 in 1934 


Stockholders of the world’s biggest 
chain of shoe stores felt richer last 
week. The Melville Shoe Corp. de- 
clared an extra dividend of 50 cents a 
share on its common stock besides the 
regular 50-cent quarterly dividend. 

Directors acted generously because 
customers in 1934 bought $27,215,927.63 
worth of the company’s Thom McAn, 
John Ward, and Rival shoes—almost 
29 per cent more than in 1933. 

Melville walked through the depres- 
sion without a deficit; earnings per- 
common share dropped from $4.17 in 
1928 to $1.50 in 1932, then rose to $3.22 
in 1933. For 1934, estimates place the 
income above the 1928 peak. 

The company finds that the average 
man buys a new pair of shoes every 
five months, the average woman every 
four months. These figures changed lit- 
tle during the lean years. People wore 
out much shoe leather looking for jobs. 

At the end of 1934 Melville operated 
587 shoe stores in some 36 States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The company 
itself does no manufacturing. It buys 
most of its shoes from five producers 
under a unique contract. Melville 
agrees to take 85 per cent of their 
total output. In return, the factories 
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BLANK & STOLLER 


Frank Melville Jr.: His Shoe 
Business Is Back At 1928 Peak 


supply shoes at cost. After they have 
been sold, Melville splits profits with 
the manufacturers. 

This arrangement enables the com- 
pany to obtain good quality men’s 
shoes cheaply enough to sell in its 
Thom McAn stores for $3 a pair. Mel- 
ville’s huge sales volume enables manu- 
facturers to employ workers some 50 
weeks a yéar instead of only 26, as in 
many other shoe factories. Company 
officials say this gives them the pick 
of craftsmen. 

Founder of the business and chair- 
man of the board is Frank Melville 
Jr., still active despite his 74 years. 
Though born in New York, he spent 
several years in his youth cowpunching 
and driving a stagecoach in the Da- 
kotas. Returning East, he opened the 
first John Ward store in New York in 
1895. He named it after his favorite 
uncle, John Quincy Ward, a sculptor 
well known in the ’80s and ’90s. 

One morning Mr. Melville noticed a 
man gazing intently at a pair of shoes 
in his window. The prospective cus- 
tomer was edging toward the door 
when a drunkard, careening along the 
sidewalk, bumped into him. The two 
got into a fight. When it was over, the 
prospective customer walked angrily 
away, forgetting the shoes he had in- 
tended to buy. 

This incident gave Mr. Melville an 


idea which changed the design of many , 


store fronts. In subsequent John Ward 
stores he had a vestibule built between 
the show windows. There people could 
step out of the passing crowd to sur- 
vey at leisure the merchandise dis- 
played. 

In 1922 the company decided to open 
a chain to sell lower-priced shoes. For 
the new stores it needed a friendly 
name that would not connote a big 
corporation. Mr. Melville consulted his 
son, Ward, now president of the firm. 
Ward Melville lay awake nights until 
he hit on Thom McAn. 

Next problem was to design a store 
front easily recognizable and visible 
from a great distance. Again the fa- 
ther called in his son. Young Melville 


-the 


had failed in the entrance examination 
for Columbia University’s School of 
Architecture. He redeemed himself, 
however, in his design for the Thom 
McAn store fronts—a big expanse of 
white, with box-like show windows. 

Several years later the company add- 
ed a string of gold-front Thom McAn 
stores to sell women’s shoes as well as 
men’s. Today there are 84 gold-front 
shops. But men’s and boys’ footwear 
comprise about 78 per cent of total 
business. 

Frank Melville’s early cowpunching 
days built him a strong constitution. 
In 1930, when he wanted to take out 
half a million dollars worth of life 
insurance, he found himself in an un- 
usual position for a man of 69. Agents 
from every important company clam- 
ored to sell him a policy. 

Like most business executives, he 
keeps in trim by playing golf. His son, 
on the other hand, hates golf. Now 47, 
slim, and spectacled, Ward Melville 
goes in for horse shows and hunting. 


BUSES: Rate-War Clouds Darken 
New York-Chicago Highways 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Broad- 
way Limited and New York Central’s 
Twentieth Century Limited charge 
$51.70 between Manhattan and Chi- 
cago. These crack trains cover the 
900-mile route in eighteen hours. 
Slower trains carry day-coach pas- 
sengers for $32.70. 

Bus travelers pay less than half that 
amount, but spend twice as much time. 
Until a fortnight ago Greyhound Lines, 
which operates 3,000 buses through all 
the States but Montana, charged $16— 
top price for the trip. Great Eastern 
Stages, second-largest company in the 
country, came next with $15.75. Indian 
Coach, Frank Martz, Nevin, and 
several other smaller lines offered the 
ride for $13. 

Then Great Eastern “reluctantly” 
dropped to $13—to “meet the cut-rate 
prices of operators defying the NRA 
Motor Bus Code.” Last week Grey- 
hound followed suit. The “Big Two,” 
though keen rivals for the heavy New 
York-Chicago traffic, recognized the 
need of working together. In recent 
months the “cut-rates” have taken 
away many of their passengers. 

Great Eastern and Greyhound argue 
that the smaller companies can profit- 
ably carry passengers for $13 only by 
sacrificing safety. ‘There is more 
to bus transportation than turning a 
bus loose on the highway,” thundered 
Paul K. Wadsworth, Great Eastern 
president. “Safe bus transportation 
requires buses in first-class shape... 
regularly and rigidly inspected in the 
company’s shops ... a corps of in- 
spectors and repair men, adequate 
insurance, and . thoroughly trained 
drivers .. .” 

The little companies insist their 
safety standards are equally high. They 
argue that if they charged as much as 
“Big Two,” their less-frequent 
schedules would divert traffic to the 
larger lines. 

After the Motor Bus Code Authority 
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Prospects Can Always 
See Me Now! 


.-- Thanks to this Clever 
Good-Will Builder 


T’S amazing how seldom prospects are 

“out” or “busy” when I come around 
nowadays. A few months ago our Sales Man- 
ager sent out an Autopoint Pencil to every 
man on our prospect list. 

I’m still marvelling at the effect that little 
gift had. Yet, it’s easy to understand. An 
Autopoint is not only a constant companion. 
As one fellow said, it’s the one pencil in your 
pocket that you can be sure will have a good 
point and will write comfortably and con- 
veniently. Prospects told me that they 
immediately felt that ours must be a high- 
class firm— because they learned of usthrough 
this high-class, dignified gift. And I know, 
too, that this handsome reminder helped 
bring back many “strayed” customers. 


Ask These 4000 Users! 


Over 4000 firms have seen for themselves what 
Autopoints can do in building good-will and in 
actually landing business. They’ve used Autopoints 
in dozens of ways—all of them successful. 


Send For This Book 


In fact, we’ve made a book of sales plans out of the 
actual experiences of these satisfied users. Why not 
get a copy, free? See for yourself what Autopoints 
can do. And incidentally, let us 
tell you of the hundreds and 
thousands of dollars Autopoint 
pencils are saving in office use. 
Simply mail the coupon now for 
free and other information. 


THE AUTOPOINT CO. 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


/ ( 
The 8 Better Pencil ~~ 


Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 
a eae a ee 

The AUTOPOINT Company,.Dept. N.W.-1 
| 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
] Without obtigation, please send me at once your “37 1 
" Sales Plans Using Autopoints.”’ 

Also send me information on how ~~ ~~ can | 

i ~ 
| bill. 


41ic to 90c per employee on my pencil 1 
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AMAZING 
TYPEWRITER 


BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 
only 10c a day, 


10-DAY 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Only 10¢ a day buysthis 
latest model machine. 
Not a used or rebuilt 
typewriter. Not an in- 
complete machine. A 
beautiful brand newreg- 
ulation Remington Portable. 
Standard 4-row keyboard; standard width carriage; 
margin release on eyboard; back spacer; automatic 
ribbon reverse; every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters. Carrying case free. Now reduced 25% 
absolutely the biggest typewriter value ever -o 
ered! Try it in your home or office 10 days free. If you 
do not agee that it is the finest postales at any price 
return it at our expense. Don’t delay. W oper cost of 
shipment direct from the factory to you. You save on 
the purchase price, you don’t risk a cent. Write now! 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 


Write Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 14-12, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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’ SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE AGES 


What strange powers did the ancients 
ossess? Where was the source of know- 
Ted ie tnat made it possible for them to 
Were these secrets 






tlorm miracles? 
urned with ancient libraries, or bur- 
ied beneath crumbling Temple walls? 
These wise men of the past knew the 
mysteries of life and personal power. 
This wisdom is not lost,--it is withheld 
from the mass. @ Man's intolerance has 
at times swept his achievements from 
the face of the earth, yet secret broth- 
erhoods have preserved this sacred wis- 
dom of the ages. It is offered freely TO 
CU, if with an open mind you wish to 
step out of the rut of monotonous exist- 
ence, and Master Your Life. 


This Sealed Book (4! 
loanedToYou aa 


h The Rosicrucians INVITE YOU A '. 

to write and secure a freecopy (a7 me 

tof the ‘’Sealed Book.’’ It will Se} 

| point out how you may re- 

ceive age-old truths. tl f 

y can learn to MAKE YO 
E ANEW 


i] Address: oa R.D.G. 


Rosicrucians KX 
s = | SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Ul Rockefeller Center - New York 
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last September fixed the minimum 
tariff at $15.75, Nevin Lines appealed. 
Though General Johnson, then head of 
NRA, denied the appeal, this company 
and several others have continued their 
$13 top. 

Inveterate bus riders predicted fur- 
ther rate slashing. They recalled last 
Winter’s destructive inter-company 
wars, which temporarily brought the 
New York-Chicago fare down to $7. 
One company, for a day, offered the 
trip at the apparently lunatic price of 
$1. 


e 
UTILITIES: “Widows’ Savings 
Secure,” President Answers 


Ever since Congress set up the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority as a yardstick 
for electric rates throughout the coun- 
try, utility spokesmen have howled. 
They warned that the administration’s 
power program threatened to under- 
mine utility investments. This in turn 
endangered the savings of widows and 
orphans, who had money in savings 
banks, or were beneficiaries of insur- 
ance policies. 

Last week President Roosevelt an- 
swered these critics. He made public 
a report by Basil Manly, plump, dark- 
eyed vice chairman of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. It revealed that bonds 
of electric utility operating companies 
held by life insurance companies and 
savings banks are selling today at the 
highest prices in fifteen years. Present 
market values are some 6 per cent 
above the 1929 peak. In September, 
1929, the average bid quotation for 121 
issues was 99.4; last November it was 
106. 

Mr. Manly also reported that most 
life insurance companies have only 
about 9 per cent of their funds in pub- 
lic utility bonds; savings banks less 
than 3 per cent: “It is clear that hold- 
ers of life insurance policies and deposi- 
tors in savings banks have no cause 
for concern... 

“Widows and orphans and other 
beneficiaries of estates likewise are 
secure,” provided their funds are in 
bonds of utility operating companies 
and not of holding companies. 

Savings banks and life insurance 
companies own almost no securities of 
holding companies. 


MOVIES: First Major Anti-Trust 


Indictment in Seven Years 

Movie producers last week got their 
faces slapped twice. 

In Hollywood five actors, acting as 
a committee for their profession, re- 
ported to the industry’s NRA ad- 
ministrator a long list of producers’ 
abuses. They arraigned the industry 
for the lowest code of ethics in the 
country. 

A Federal grand jury in St. Louis 
gave the second slap. 
nation’s first major anti-trust indict- 
ment in seven years. It named War- 
ner Brothers, Vitaphone, and First 


It returned the- 


National; various distributing subsid- 
iaries.of Warner Brothers, Para- 
mount, and RKO; and,General_ The- 
atrieal- Enterprises, Inc., of St:~ Louis. 
It also named Harry M. Warner, presi- 
dent of Warner Brothers, and five 
other movie executives. 

The indictment followed a _ four- 
month Federal investigation. The 
charges accused the defendants of con- 
spiring against Allen L. Snyder, an 
independent operator of three St. Louis 
theatres formerly controlled by War- 
ners and Paramount. He complained 
the defendants refused to supply him 
with first-run pictures. 

In a public statement later, Mr. War- 
ner called the charges groundless. His 
firm, he explained, unable to pay high 
rents for the theatres in question, gave 
them up and leased two others. Then 
Warners solicited contracts for Para- 
mount and RKO first-runs, in addition 
to their own. Mr. Snyder wanted the 
same films, continued Mr. Warner. 
“This is the basis of the indictment,” 
he said. 

In Washington, Attorney General 
Cummings described the indictment as 
“just one of those things that come 
along in the day’s work.” But po- 
litical seers pointed out that adminis- 
tration action was neatly timed to 
steal thunder from the anti-trust as- 
saults Senators Borah and Nye prom- 
ised against the movie industry. 


° 
SECURITIES: The SEC 
Publishing Holdings Reports 


Starts 


Americans who like to know the cash 
value of their neighbors can thank Sec- 
tion 16 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 for gratifying their curiosity. 
This requires corporate officers, direc- 
tors, and owners of more than 10 per 
cent of a company’s shares to report 
monthly to the Securities and Lxchange 
Commission any changes in their hold- 
ings. 

Curious folk learned from SEC state- 
ments last week that Philip K. Wrig- 
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| Saar Wana 
C. F. Kettering, Inventor Who Owns 
1 Per Cent of General Motors Stock 


ley, president of the William Wrigley 
Jr. Co., owned $9,465,000 worth of the 
chewing-gum firm’s common stock last 
Nov. 30—119,682 shares. 

Lammot du Pont, chairman of the 
board of General Motors Corp. and 
president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., owned $1,500,000 worth of Gen- 
eral Motors stock and $4,000,000 of du 
Pont. ie 

Sebastian S. Kresge’s holdings in his 
5-cent-to-$1 chain of stores, S. S. Kresge 
& Co., amounted to $28,450,000. He 
owned more than one-fifth of the 5,517,- 
000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. 

Biggest stockholder listed was John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. At the end of No- 
vember he owned $260,000,000 of stock 
in three Standard Oil companies. His 
10,181,020 shares comprised about 11 
per cent of total Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey stock outstanding, 14 per 
cent of Standard Oil Co. of California, 
and 18 per cent of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc. Dec. 18 he “‘transferred” 1,592,- 
400 shares. SEC failed to explain the 
term, but observers took it to mean he 
sold them. 

Charles Franklin Kettering, vice 
president of General Motors Corp. and 
president of General Motors Research 
Corp., furnished a surprise. Well known 
as an inventor, he showed himself also 
to be an astute business man. Diréctly 
and indirectly he owned some $15,000,- 
000 worth of General Motors common 
stock on Dec. 31—about 1 per cent of 
the total outstanding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Powel Crosley Jr. owned 
$3,831,000 of stock in the Crosley Radio 
Corp.—more than half of the 545,800 
outstanding shares. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Drug, Meat, 
Electric, and Mail Orders Up 


Sales reports of several companies 
last week sounded as if prosperity had 
rounded the corner: 

Montgomery Ward & Co., giant mail- 
order house, announced the best De- 
cember in its history, with sales 39.5 


per cent above the same month of 1933. 
For the eleven months ended Dec. 31, 
the company sold 33.6 per cent more 
goods than the year before. 

Walgreen Company, which operates 
drug stores in some 131 cities, also re- 
ported record sales in December—15.7 
per cent more than in December, 1933. 
For the full year 1934, sales totaled 
$54,783,886—15.5 per cent above 1933. 

Armour & Co., Chicago meat pack- 
ers, in its fiscal year ended Oct. 27, 
1934, enjoyed a 24 per cent spurt in 
dollar sales over the previous fiscal 
year. Tonnage of products sold rose 
7 percent. This boosted the company’s 
net income from $8,849,661 in 1933 to 
$10,596,396 in the 1934 fiscal year. 

Sales of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. jumped 73 per cent 
last year over 1933, making 1934 the 
biggest year in the company’s history. 

DirEcToR: Nominated by Alfred E. 
Smith, his defeated 1928 rival for the 
Presidency, Herbert Hoover last week 
was unanimously elected a director of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. He 
succeeded the late John E. Andrus. Mr. 
Hoover is the second ex-President to 
serve New York Life. Calvin Coolidge 
was a director from 1929 until his 
death, Jan. 5, 1933. 

Directors get no salaries, but if they 
live out of town the company usually 
pays their traveling and maintenance 
expenses to and from board meetings. 
In addition they receive $50 fees for 
each meeting attended. Mr. Coolidge 
used to come to New York from North- 
hampton, Mass., and go home with gold 
jingling in his pocket. Under the Roose- 
velt gold clause (see page 29) Mr. 
Hoover will have to be content with 
“legal tender of the United States.” 

RETIRED: “I’m going to travel, and 
I’m going to fish, and I’m going to do 
just as I darn please,” announced Mrs. 
Oliver Cromwell Grinnell. 

Until last week the 57-year-old, 
white-haired widow was sole owner of 
the Grinnell Lithographic Co. in New 
York. Tired of slaving at her office 
every day, she sold the $1,500,000-a- 
year business to her 225 employes. 
Many of them had worked for the 
company for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

Mrs. Grinnell founded the firm with 
her husband in 1904. “His health was 
poor,” she explained, “and he couldn’t 
do all the work alone. So I volunteered 
to help him. We worked together. He 
took over the sales and I took over the 
production.” 

When Mr. Grinnell died in 1930 she 
added his duties to her own. During 
the early years of the depression the 
business slumped badly. But now it is 
running profitably, with employes 
working in two shifts. 

Mrs. Grinnell’s ambition is to catch a 
1,000-pound marlin off the Florida coast. 
She is an experienced fisherwoman, 
having caught the first broadbill sword- 
fish ever landed by a woman in the 
North Atlantic. 

She plans to circle the globe: “No 
Cook’s tour, mind you. I’m going to 
spend a year on the trip.” 








Amazing\NVENTION 


Does WONDERS 
for YOUR Hair! 


May we send you this 
amazing new kind of elec- 
tric comb to try for 7 days 
entirely at our risk ? It has 
created such a tremendous 
sensation throughout the e 
world that more than 

1,200,000 have already been sold! 


Worried About DANDRUFF, 
FALLING HAIR or DRY SCALP? 


E make no vague promises. RESULTS are what 

you want, and RESULTS are what the Evans 

Electric Comb must convince you it can pro- 
duce, before you decide to keep it! 


Here are the RESULTS 
reported by delighted 
owners: 

DANDRUFF and FALL- 
ING HAIR have been 
checked ina FEW DAYS! 
You will be astonislied at 
the fresh new beauty and 
health of your hair. 

DRY, DULL HAIR 
gained new life; became 
wonderfully LUSTROUS! 
(Equally beneficial to per- 
manents.) 











to your comb 


3 
my hairis now soft. wavy, 
beautiful’’.. writes M. H. 





“After! be- 





an using 
a STRAIGHT and THIN 
the HAIR became THICK and 
dan WAVY. 


New Hair has started to 
grow in cases of premature 
BALDNESS, as through a 
miracle, many users write 
(although we claim no cure 
for baldness). 

European doctors explain this miraculous phe- 
nomena thus: that the gentle, shockless electric cur- 
rent, passing from the battery in the 
handle of the comb through its 
teeth to your hair and scalp, is 
able to reach the weakened 
hair roots—literally pouring 4 
its life-giving energy over 
them, waking them up 
and stimulating them! 


MAKE THIS TEST | 


Place the flashlight 
bulb (shipped with 
the comb) against 
the comb teeth. The 
bulb will light up 
instantly!—showing 
proof of how this 
gentle, shockless 
current pours from 
the comb! 





beautiful hair’* . . writes 
R. 8. 


































No Wires— 
No Shocks 
Nothing to get 
out of order. 


Y 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail the coupon below, with- 
out money. The EVANS DER. 
MECTRO ELECTRIC COMB 
will be sent you immediately (in 
plain wrapper) compre with bat- 
tery, ready for use. ‘hen postman 
delivers it, deposit with him only 
$3.25, plus few cents postage. Use it for 
7 Days. THEN, if not thoroughly con- 
vinced that this invention can do wonders 
for your hair, send it back, and your $3.25 
will be refunded at once, without question. 

1000 guarantee stands behind this money- 





Our 
back offer! mat out and mail coupon foday to . . G, 
LINDHOLM COMPANY, Dept. 301, 607 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





G. LINDHOLM Co. 

Dept. 301, 607 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Please send me, in plain wrapper, an Evans Der- 
mectro Electric Comb, complete with battery and 
instructions. I will deposit $3.25, plus few cents 
postage, with postman when he delivers it. If lam 
not delighted with it I will return it within 7 days 
and you will at once refund my $3.25 in full, with- 
out question or quibble. 





Check here if you ENCLOSE $3.25 with this 
coupon and we will pay postage. The same 
Money-Back Guarantee applies, of course. 
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WINTER PROOF 


YOUR FACE WITH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 


. Feels great on your face. 
Soothes tiny nicks and cuts 

. Helps keep your skin from 
eT -Vislile Mel le Limelile Mola a 

. Lessens wind burn; guards 
against chapping 

. Distinctly improves your 
appearance. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS 
LUXURY SHAVING CREAM—AND GLIDER 
THE NEW WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 





gM 
MAKES YOU FEEL AS 


GOOD AS IT TASTES! 


Join the millions of 
extract men and women all 
or meat Over the world who 
ano Pant drink this famous 

beef beverage regularly. Contains the 
goodness of prime beef, highly concen- 
trated. You’ll love its delicious beef flavor 
—and you'll be amazed to feel how quickly 
hot Bovril warms and cheers when you’re 
chilled, tired, depressed. Easily made — 
a teaspoonful in a cup of boi water. 


TRY IT! 


Try a cup at your favorite fountain. 
Buy a jar ot your grocery or drug store. 
14 not available, use this coupon: 
Wm: S. Scull Co., Dept. W-3 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 

I want to try a 4 Ib. jar of Bovril. 


I enclose $1 Send C. O. D.T} 


Name. 

Address 
Name and address of store where I'd like to 
buy Bovril: 
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SCIENCE 





MEDICINE: New Fluid Has Same 


X-Ray Resistance as Humans 


Ever since Roentgen in 1895 discov- 
ered the X-ray and Marie Curie in 1898 
stumbled on radium’s penetrating gam- 
ma rays, a perplexing problem has 
stumped radiologists. 


In small, 200,000-volt X-ray machines 
the rays’ power to kill malignant tu- 
mors in the body appeared directly pro- 
portional to the rays’ ionizing effect on 
air. In larger machines this direct pro- 
portion did not hold. Researchers could 
measure the power of high-voltage rays 
but not their effect on living tissue. 


The problem appeared solved last 
week by an announcement from the old 
brick, campus-like buildings of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, five miles from the 
Capitol in Washington. 


For a year and a half two of the 
Bureau’s ablest savants—F. L. Mohler, 
tall and thin chief of the atomic phys- 
ics section, and Lauriston S. Taylor, 
short and slender X-ray laboratory head 
—have developed many a headache 
studying the vagaries of rays. They 
labored weeks searching for a fluid 
that would absorb the rays exactly as 
the body does. Water, which has this 
property, was useless because it con- 
ducts electricity too freely for accu- 
rate measurement. Scores of other 
fluids were discarded, some because 
they broke down when a current passed 
through them, others because they were 
atomically imperfect. Finally with the 
help of Bureau chemists, Drs. Mohler 
and Taylor found the perfect fluid. It 
was a mixture of carbon bisulphide, 
ligroin, and tetra-hydronapthalene. 


In this fluid they submerged an old- 
fashioned X-ray meter. This simple 
apparatus consisted of a hollow cyl- 
inder hooked to one terminal of a high- 
voltage battery. In the cylinder, but 
not connected with it, was a rod wired 
to the other battery pole. When no cur- 
rent was flowing the galvanometer 
hooked into the system read zero. But 
when X-rays passed through the cylin- 
der, they ionized its atmosphere in di- 
rect proportion to the intensity of the 
rays. This intensity was supposed to 
register on the galvanometer. 


For some reason the measuring ap- 
paratus failed to work in their fluid. 
The next chore was to find a meter 
that would. After many false starts, 
the researchers finally took a slab of 
quartz 2% inches square and 1 milli- 
meter thick. With a diamond-cutter 
they scooped a circular hole out of the 
quartz’s center. On one side they strung 
hair-thin strands of aluminum wire lat- 
itudinally. On the other side they 
stretched longitudinal wires, three- 
quarters of a millimeter apart. 

The latitudinal wires connected with 
one pole of a 7,000-volt battery, the 
longitudinal wires with a galvanometer 
amd then with the other pole. Then the 
chemists immersed the meter in the 
fluid and shot X-rays through the hole 





in the small quartz block. As the rays 


ionized the fluid between the wires, the 
galvanometer hand read one ten-bil- 
lionth of an ampere. 


In radiological laboratories the ap- 
paratus will be inestimably important. 
Radiologists can immerse the Mohler- 
Taylor meter in the Mohler-Taylor 
fluid to a depth comparable to the 
depth of the tumor within the patient's 
body. They can then test the strength 
of X-rays or radium rays with the 
quartz meter. The graduated galvan- 
ometer face will give an exact reading 
of the amount of radiation needed to 
reach a deep-seated internal cancer. 
Thus radiologists will have a perfect 
inch rule. 





SIDESHOW 





Escape: A _ speeding electric train 
struck the car of Joseph Ralston in 
Vineland, N. J., dragged it 200 feet, and 
set fire to it. Ralston, unhurt, climbed 
from the blazing wreckage. In doing so 
he stepped on the third rail, electrocut- 
ing himself. 

TrRipPpeD: “Drunkenness is a state 
when a man can no longer see,” stoutly 
maintained James Gomes, charged with 
being sozzled, by Judge Robert Welsh 
in Harwich, Mass. ‘How did the police 
happen to catch you?” probed the 
judge. “I didn’t see them,” the tippler 
alleged. “Guilty,” announced the court. 

AJAR: Clarence Potampa, visiting his 
brother in Portland, Ore., woke up and 
yawned. As he did so, the hinges of his 
jaws locked. It took doctors three 
hours to unlock them. 

CooLeD: The meter on A. L. Ditt- 
man’s taxi ticked all the way from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa—almost 200 miles. Instead of 
paying him, his three passengers robbed 
him of $1.45. Dittman was fighting 
mad. To cool him off, they locked him 
in a refrigerated freight car. 

CAUTION: In Chicago Richard Hen- 
schen, 24, walked into the Department 
of Justice office. “I want to be finger- 
printed,” he asserted. Officials looked 
puzzled; finally granted the request. 
Henschen figured that if police knew 
his prints he would think twice before 
committing a crime. 

Easy: In Milwaukee two police squad 
officers stopped their car to jot down 
the number of a hit-and-run driver as 
broadcast over the _ police radio. 
Another car crashed into them from 
the rear. This time the driver hit and 
stopped. He was the man the officers 
wanted to nab. 

FLUNKED: Many report cards in the 
St. Mary Star of the Sea Parochial 
School at New London, Conn., carried 
low .grades. Two beys worried about 
what parents would think. To keep the 
reports from being mailed they burned 
down the school. 
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ALMANAC: Facts on Everything 
But Hog and Husband Calling 


THE WORLD ALMANAC. 940 pages. New 
York, World-Telegram,. 50 cents. 


Fifty years ago Joseph Pulitzer, 
Democratic publisher of The New York 
World, became annoyed by the fact his 
Republican rival, The Tribune, pub- 
lished the country’s best-known al- 
manac (now defunct). He drew up 
plans for a book of facts which would 
“cover everything,” and incidentally 
give preference to Democratic political 
news. On the book’s cover the blind 
publisher had placed a likeness of the 
Statue of Liberty, for whose pedestal 
he had raised $100,000. Thirty years 
ago the goddess gave way to the World 
Building’s famous gold dome. Last 
week the hardy perennial appeared in a 
new varnished, washable cover. It no 
longer carried a Pulitzer symbol— 
merely a colored globe. 

Differences in content were even 
greater. Government pensions for 1885 
totaled $65,250,971, the public debt $1,- 
578,551,169, against this issue’s corre- 
sponding figures of $321,376,786 and 
$27,053,141,414. 

Disappearance of the December lame 
duck session of Congress, which post- 
poned the usual Presidential address 
until January, prevented its inclusion in 
this almanac. Many of its oldest char- 
acters reappear, such as Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow, who had alréady stumbled into 
fame when the first edition was printed. 


Dr. William A. Wirt shines among this | 


season’s debutantes. 

Three men are responsible for as- 
sembling the almanac’s mass of history, 
science, finance, and law. Behind a 
glass partition in The New York World- 
Telegram’s business office they attract 
so little attention that the elevator boys 
cannot always remember on which floor 
they work. Their unheralded task is to 


report in one volume everything from | 
the dimensions of the earth to the latest | 
sports records. A yearly sale of 300,- 


000 to 350,000 copies has kept the al- 
manac out of the red save in 1917 when 
the price of paper jumped to 17 cents 
a pound. This year, with paper at 5 
cents a pound, there is no danger of a 
deficit. 

Robert Hunt Lyman, the editor, has 
a short neck, a rosy face, and pure 
white hair. Though deliberate in con- 
versation he seems to have consciously 
resisted the desiccating effect of sta- 
tistics. He greets strangers cheerful- 
ly: “How can I make you happy?” 

He entered what he calls the “cursed 
business” of newspaper work 52 years 
ago by way of The Springfield Republi- 
can. Fired in three years, he worked 
for The Associated Press and three 
New York newspapers which have since 
disappeared—The Herald, The Record- 
er, and The World. He whetted his 
taste for facts on a valuable collection 
of 8,000 ancient almanacs bequeathed 
him by his father-in-law. 

Mr. Lyman is constantly interrupted 
by streams of queries. A docile secre- 
tary, Arthur Raymond, helps answer 
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questions about dates, names, remar- 
riage laws, college colors—even sta- 
tistics such as the top height a horse 
can jump. Raymond also keeps up 
with births, bequests, and deaths. 

The third member of the triumvirate 
is Fletcher E. Cooper, whose head juts 
out of an oversized wing collar and 
whose gait suggests dignity on roller 
skates. This former almanac editor, 
now nearing 80, writes what he calls 
“my diary.” Actually a diary of the 
whole world, it covers 62 finely printed 
columns in final form. 

Each Spring the editor sends out 
over 4,000 questionnaires to States, cit- 
ies, colleges, and associations. If an- 
swers are tardy he repeats the query, 
follows up with a letter, finally with a 
telegram. By July the first 50 pages 
of older facts are ready for the printer. 


Outside writers meantime pound out} 


special pieces on science, the stock 
market, aviation, and sports. By Fall 
the stack of questionnaire answers can 
be whittled into shape. 

The American News Co. distributes 
95 per cent of each edition. Sales are 


brisk until about June, when most of | 


the copies have been disposed of. Then 
there is a long lull until schoolchildren 
and teachers become curious in the 
Fall. 

Last come the complaints. One year 
Mr. Lyman left out the wedding anni- 
versary list. He received hundreds of 
protests. Since then he has slapped it 
into every issue no matter how crowded 
its space. Every year Iowans com- 


plain that results of their hog- and hus- 
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Otd Mexico 


Here is real adventure and romance. 
Here is the gateway to Old Mexico and the color- 
ful West. All-year climate, endless sunshine 
hours—all out-door sports. Chiricahua National 
Monument, spectacular natural scenic wonders. 
Pack or motor into Old Mexico — pre-historic 
ruins, guest ranches, fine schools, shops, low 
priced modern accommodations. Rates now in 
effect on Rock Island, Southern Pacific, Ameri- 
can Airways. (Here living costs are unusually 
low.) Fill out coupon for detailed, personal in 
r formation on health, sports, ranches, hunting 
trips, etc. You will like Douglas. 


Douglas Climate Cul 
10 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


Please send me complete information 
and attractive booklet. 
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Acclaimed 


by LEADERS of AMERICA 


“A work of which America § 


should be proud.”—William 
Lyon Phelps, Professor 
Emeritus of English, Yale. 


“I am overcome by its mag- 
nitude and completeness.” 
—Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of Government 
Emeritus, Harvard. 


“It is the true abstract and 
epitome of the progress of 
the last two decades.”’—Ray 
Stannard Baker. ; 








NEW KNOWLEDGE—a vast fund of it—has been created in every field 
of thought and action during the past eventful quarter-century. No one can 
hope to carry it all in mind, but everyone can have it at his fingertips for 
instant reference. The New Merriam-Webster, just completed, is the KEY 
to the NEW KNOWLEDGE in every Science, every Art, every subject of 
practical or cultural interest. This great new book offers the largest 
amount of information ever put into one volume. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The Greatest of the Famous Merriam-Websters 
For a hundred years, in successive editions, WEBSTER has been the 
foundation book. Now the greatest Webster of all has been completed— 
entirely remade and greatly enlarged to cover fully the vastly greater 
knowledge that is ours today. No other work in existence can compare with 
the New Merriam-Webster. It contains more subjects than any other book 
ever published. It was made by the most authoritative Editorial Staff 
William Alian Netlson, Presi 

am jan Neilson, President of Smith College, Editor in Chief. 207 
of the world’s greatest specialists formed the staff of Special Editors. 
© 600,000 Entries—122,000 not found in any other dictionary @ Thousands 
Sndihait Yury Tousen oceans aches Seta yes 

encyclope: 

entries @ 13.000 Biographical yclopedic articles @ 35,000 Geographical 
py tay @ 200 — e tables 
* pages @ New from cover . 
to cover @ Cost $!,300,000.00. Sorfaghota, = se 


At Bookstores or Please send me, without cost or — 
Stationers ton, Zour dluetrsied pampbit, devetolg 
Write for Free Pamphlet |picTIONARY, Second Edition—The 
Let us send you an interest- “New Merriam-Webster. (N.W. 1-19-35) 
ing and beautifully illus- 


trated pamphlet containing !Name 
full information about the 

New Merriam-Webster, sam- | aaaress 
ple pages, and specimen 
color plates. No cost or obli- [Ci 
gation, Just mail the coupon. 
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band-calling contests fail to appear. 
His wry rebuttal: “Many are called but 
few are chosen.” 

The first item of information in this 
year’s book was the-last one to go to 
the printer, Mr. Lyman said. It gives 
the weights of the Dionne quintuplets 
at six months. “Thank God,” he sighed, 
“they just fitted in.” 


WAR: The Authere Believe 
Conditions Make It Inevitable 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC GAME. By 
Drew Pearson and Constantine Brown. 
398 pages, 108,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3. 

“War in Europe may come in any 
number of ways now. It may come 
almost immediately. It may not come 
for five years ... War will come.’ 


THE 


Such is the conclusion of the ‘two 
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aa | PINKUSSOHNS 
=/ POTPOURRI 


: IKE the calming influence of an 
old friend whose perfect un- 
derstanding consoles without words, 
you will find welcome retreat in a 
pipe-full of Pinkussohn’s Potpourri. 
This sweet-tempered old blend of 
fragrant tobaccos immediately wins 
the loyalty of those who know how 
to enjoy the finer points of a good 
smoke, 
Your dealer has Potpourri or will 
order it for you. Meanwhile ask for 
generous free sample. 


j: 5. PINKUSSOHN N CIGAR CO. r co. FRE EIR TAL 
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most recent prophets of disaster, both 


of them Washington newspaper men. 
Their story of American diplomatic 
blunderings during the last eight years 
builds up a good case. Their prophe- 
cies, which were written last fall, have 
already been borne out at some points, 
contradicted at others. 


They describe Roosevelt as having 
“launched on a new policy of isola- 
tion.” Since their manuscript went to 
the publisher, the State Department 
has promised to simplify America’s 
claims as a neutral nation, so that we 
can keep out of future world wars. On 
the other hand the same Department 
has again urged our entry into the 
World Court. 

First among war-breeding centers 
the authors list “the Saar and its 
8,400,000 annual tons of coal.” Already 
France has made peaceful provisions 


_ for purchase of the coal. 


The last page in the book makes 
light of Mussolini’s friendship for 
France. In the last fortnight Il Duce 
and French Foreign Minister Laval 
have signed a friendly pact. 


The book opens in 1927 when this 
country was embroiled with Great 
Britain over oil, with Nicaragua over 
her domestic politics, with Ras Tafari 
over an Abyssinian dam, and with 
France over a proposed treaty. 


The treaty turned into the Kellogg 
Pact. The authors tell how the pact 
came to life, largely through efforts of 
Prof. James Shotwell of Columbia and 
Salmon O. Levinson, rich Chicago law- 
yer. The latter is said to have scrib- 
bled the first draft of the pact on the 
back of a dirty envelope. 


Coming to the stalemated London 


| and Geneva disarmament conferences 


| Spanish delegate: 


| Straight in the eye and said, 


taloms .... 


the book quotes Salvador Madariaga, 
“The animals met 
to disarm. The lion looked the bull 
‘Let us 
abolish horns.’ The bull looked at the 
eagle and suggested that they abolish 
‘No,’ said the bear, ‘Let us 


| abolish everything and then have one 
| universal hug’.” 





French Ambassador Claudel is shown 


| celebrating the Hoover moratorium, 


which irked his countrymen. Raising 
a champagne glass he drank “To the 
crisis we have just avoided and to the 
catastrophe which will follow.” 


The authors say that a fishbone 
stopped one attempt to keep peace in 
the Chaco. Lodged in the throat of 
Francis White, chairman of the Neu- 
tral Commission, it prevented his see- 
ing the Paraguayan minister a few 
days before war was declared. 


Parts of this book sound like cynical 
gossip garnered on the international 
backstairs; all of it is lively. 

The reporters both won their spurs 
in the foreign field. Constantine 
Brown began after the Second Balkan 
War. During the World War he 
covered three different fronts in suc- 
cession. When Russia made peace 
with Germany at Brest-Litovsk he was 
the first newspaper man to interview 
Lenin. He is now foreign editor of 
The Washington Star. 









His partner Drew Pearson is one of 
the country’s best-known co-authors, 
Four years ago Robert Allen, Wash- 
ington correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor, decided to fill a book 
with the inside personal information he 
had garnered. Needing an expert in 
foreign affairs he chose Pearson of 
The Baltimore Sun. This professorial- 
looking Quaker had traversed the Bal- 
kans, the Far East, Australia, Europe, 
India, and the Gobi Desert. Together 
they wrote a book, “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round,” losing their mewspaper 
jobs soon after publication. 


Since then they have prospered by 
syndicating a column under the same 
title. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Dr. Tugwell’s 


Belief; Stories by Pirandello 


THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY. By Rex 
ford Guy Tugwell. 321 pages, 100,000 words 
Index. Columbia University Press, Ney 
York. $3. 

Nine months ago a school teacher, 
William A. Wirt, was accused of accus- 
ing the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of bolshevism. If any doubts are 
left in Dr. Wirt’s mind as to Professor 
Tugwell’s belief in democracy he will 
do well to read this collection of Dr. 
Tugwell’s recent speeches and articles. 
Both democracy and corporations are 
treated almost gently. 


BETTER THINK PWICE ABOUT IT. B 
Luigi Pirandello. 309 pages, 69,000 word 
Dutton, New York. $3. 

Readers have to think twice about 
everything from the pen of this Italian, 
who recently won the Nobel Prize. The 
thirteen. short stories in this book are 
mostly about death, the author’s pet 
subject, and all of them are about 
queerly obsessed people. Though far 
from easy to understand, they are 
simpler than his plays. 


I WAS CONDEMNED TO THE CHAIR. B 
“Edward F. McGrath.”’ 312 pages, 71,00! 
words. Stokes, New York. $2.50. 

Nicely ghost-written story of a man, 
now on parole, who spent sixteen years 
in prison, mostly at Sing Sing. He 
describes the brutalities and occasional 
kindnesses dealt out by guards, gives 
personal sketches of criminals, and 
outlines the stormy career of Warden 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 


. 


AMERICAN FAMILY. By 
pages, 120,000 words. 
New York. $2. 

The author of “Alimony,” “The Of- 
fice Wife,” and other metropolitan 
novels of similar smooth and shallow 
tone has gone learned. After studying 
26 serious books she wrote this tale of 
a missionary family. In 1862 Tobias 
Condit sails to convert the Chinese. His 
son David, a Doctor of Medicine, comes 
to the Orient later with his society-girl 
wife. Forced by her to return to 
America, he falls in love with two 
other girls. Though Miss Baldwin's 
material is more interesting than usual, 
her style remains undistinguished. 


Faith Baldwin. 35° 
Farrar & Rinehart 











SHE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT NEWS- 

: WEEK ENTERS 1935 WITH A 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF 

MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES PER 

WEEK CONSTITUTES A PUBLISH- 

ING ACHIEVEMENT THAT MERITS 

THE ATTENTION OF EVERY ADVERTISER 


SEEKING A RESPONSIVE NATIONAL MARKET 
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The “first 100,000” to a 
publisher is as important as the first 
$1000 to the man with his eye to the 
future. 


It dissipates all doubt; an- 
swers all experiment. 


It marks the end of the test 
period; the mould is broken and the 
cast emerges ready for market. 


News-WEEK’s circulation 
has doubled within a period of twelve 
months. 


This is no accident of 
chance; it is a publishing process in 
which every factor of success has been 
carefully weighed and evaluated months 
in advance; every step forecasted with 
a precision that has made magazine 
history. 


The first 100,000 an accom- 
plished fact, NEws-WEEK assumes its 
natural place among the magazines en- 
titled by reason of distribution and cost 
to a place upon the lists of the national 
advertisers of the country. 


It has won this recognition 
solely through the appeal of its own 
pages to an enlightened group of read- 
ers, to whom it has been introduced 
without the use of premium induce- 
ments and only through methods hav- 
ing the full approval of the publishing 
world. 


The potential advertiser 
whose sales problems indicate the use 
of News-WEEK need no longer ask him- 
self, “Shall I use News- WEEK?” 


In the light of its accept- 
ance, he should ask himself, “When 
shall I use News-WEEK?” 
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